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RECENT LAW MATTERS AFFECTING MILLERS 


N the law there is a somewhat shadowy 
| line between the status of a delivering 

railway company as a common carrier 
and as warehouseman. The importance in 
the distinction lies in the legal principle 
that a common carrier is held to strict ac- 
countability for the safety of goods, being 
exempted from liability on but few 
grounds, which include acts of God as 
reflected in storms, etc., acts of public 
enemies, inherent condition of goods, fault 
of shipper, etc., while a warehouseman is 
liable only for such losses as have re- 
sulted from his négligence. 

The difficulty which sometimes arises is 
in determining the precise point at which 
a railway company has ceased to bear the 
relation of common carrier to a particular 
shipment, and has become a mere ware- 
houseman. Light on this question is cast 
by the decision of the St. Louis court of 
appeals handed down a few years ago in 
the case of Scott County Milling Co. vs. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Co. , 

In that case it appeared that a carload 
of flour was shipped from a Missouri mill 
to a point in Mississippi, Yazoo City. The 
car arrived late one afternoon and was 
spotted on a house track which served the 
buyer’s warehouse. Eight hours later the 
warehouse burned, and fire communicated 
to the car destroyed it and its contents. 

To a suit by the mill, to whose own 
order the flour had been shipped, for re- 
covery of damages, the defendant railway 
company answered that its representative, 
the terminal railway company, ceased to 
be a common carrier of the flour before 
the loss occurred, and that, therefore, 
there could be no liability, for there was 
no negligence on that company’s part. 
But, deciding the case in the mill’s favor, 
the court of appeals said: 

“A carrier ceases to be liable as such 
and becomes liable for ordinary care, not 
on the arrival of the property at destina- 
tion, but after a reasonable time for its 
removal by the consignee. According to 
the testimony for the railroad company 
this property was not set out for removal 
from the car, that is, for delivery to the 
Hyatt company, until 6 o’clock p.m.,. Jan. 
22; at least the agent was unwilling to 
swear it was set out earlier. 

“We cannot say that in the winter sea- 
son the consignee had a reasonable time, 
after the car was placed for delivery, to 
remove the flour from it prior to the hour 
it. was burned, even had the Hyatt com- 
pany been notified it-was ready for deliv- 
ery. By 6 o’clock in the evening it was 
dark, and within eight hours later the 
flour had been consumed. But notice of 
the arrival was necessary, both because 
the bill of lading so declared, and because 
the flour did not arrive on time.” 


WATER SHIPMENTS 
In glancing over the law reports on a 
lookout for authoritative judicial decision 
affecting the grain and milling industries, 
I find an important and instructive opin- 
ion covering phases of the liability of car- 
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riers by water for loss of, or injury to, 
shipments. It is the decision of the Unit- 
ed States district court for the northern 
district of California, announced in the 
case of Stockton Milling Co. vs. California 
Navigation & Improvement Co. 

This was a proceeding by the milling 
company to recover damages for injury 
to a cargo of flour loaded on a barge for 
transportation, and decree was entered in 
the claimant’s favor, against several spe- 
cial defenses interposed by the respondent 
transportation company. 

The contract between the parties called 
for delivery of the flour upon a wharf 
alongside the barge. After the agreement 
was entered into, claimant requested that 
respondent employ the Port Costa Mill- 
ing Co., at whose warehouse the flour was, 
to load the cargo, and the request was 
complied with. 

Respondent’s employees brought the 
barge to the wharf bow on, and in ‘the 
course of two days 300 tons of flour were 
loaded, The third day the barge was 
found to have grounded because of ebbing 
of the tide, resulting in seams of the barge 
opening; the water being shallower under 
the bow than under the stern. Part of 
the flour was submerged, and hence dam- 
aged, 

The first point decided by the court was 
that it was negligent to omit to take pre- 
cautions against grounding of the barge, 
and that the negligence must be charged 
to respondent transportation company. 

“It is undoubtedly true,” reads the opin- 
ion, “that where a shipper, for his own 
convenience, undertakes to load his goods 
upon a vessel, he must himself bear any 
loss occasioned by the negligence of him- 
self or servants in so doing. But the evi- 
dence does not bring this case within the 
rule just stated. The Port Costa Mill- 
ing Co. was employed by the defendant to 
load the Jersey, and was paid by the re- 
spondent for that service. 

The Port Costa Milling Co. was the 
agent of the respondent in loading the 
barge, and therefore its negligence in that 
matter, and that of the men who were 
employed by it to do the work, is for the 
purpose of this case to be deemed the 
negligence of respondent. The fact that 
the warehouse company was so employed 
upon the suggestion of the claimant did 
not release the respondent from the obli- 
gation of its contract to attend and care 
for the barge and its cargo while the work 
of loading was being done.” 

It was further decided that the fact 
that ‘the contract provided that claimant 
should bear the risk of transportation did 
not relieve the respondent from liability. 


An attempt to evade responsibility for 
negligence of its employees in rendering 
the barge unseaworthy while loading the 
cargo falls within the general rule of law 
that one may not make a valid contract 
to exonerate himself from liability for 
future negligence. 

As an independent ground of defense, 
respondent set up the fact that the flour 
had been insured by claimant to its full 
value and that the insurance money had 
been paid over to it. Respondent asserted 
that this reimbursement deprived the 
milling company of right to sue, on the 
theory that, if any one could sue, it was 
only the insurance company. Citing de- 
cisions of the highest court of the land, 
the opinion holds that an owner of prop- 
erty lost or damaged through negligence 
of another is not debarred from recover- 
ing against the latter because the owner 
may have been made whole by insurance. 

It was decided, however, that the in- 
surance company could hold the milling 
company for the amount recovered, the 
milling company being treated as a sort 
of trustee for the insurance company in 
shifting the burden of the loss from the 
shoulders of the insurer to the party 
whose negligence caused the loss. 


MILL ACCIDENTS 

A case illustrating the legal principle 
that a mill employee’s own careless con- 
tributing to his injury will preclude re- 
covery of damages by him is presented in 
the decision of the Kentucky court of 
appeals in the suit of Bright vs. Collins, 
in which plaintiff was defeated on a 
$10,000 personal injury claim. 

Bright, possessed of 20 years of ex- 
perience as a miller, was employed in 
defendant’s mill as head miller. On the 
occasion of his accident corn was being 
ground, and the pipe or spout ‘which fed 
it into the mill became choked. Bright, 
belying his name, opened the casing 
around the rollers of the mill, and pushed 
a stick up the feed pipe to remove the 
clogged condition, without stopping the 
machinery. The corn, being released, de- 
scended with such force and suddenness 
as to bring his hand in contact with the 
rollers, resulting in the injury com- 
plained of. 

The rollers were properly incased, and 
presented no danger excepting as one 
might open a small door and insert his 
hand in the mill. The machinery could 
have been readiiy stopped by means at 
hand. 

Disposing of the case on the ground 
that plaintiff was debarred of right to re- 
cover because of his own carelessness, the 
court said: 


“It is admitted that Bright was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the machinery and 
premises, and was in charge thereof. He 
was the foreman of the work, and an ex- 
perienced miller. He knew exactly how 
the rollers operated, and says that he had 
unchoked the mill many times before. No 
one directed him how to unchoke the mill 
on the occasion of his injury. Collins [de- 
fendant employer] was not present. 
Bright acted upon his own initiative. In 
opening ‘the mill, and placing his hand 
where it was subject to be thrown into the 
rollers and crushed, Bright was guilty of 
contributory negligence but for which he 
would not have received his injury. 

“It might further be said that Bright 
assumed the ordinary dangers incident to 
the business of operating the mill, when 
he undertook the employment, and, as 
shown by the evidence, the feed pipe in 
this mill, as well as other mills, would 
sometimes become choked. This was one 
of the ordinary incidents of his employ- 
ment. The safe way to have unchoked the 
mill was to have stopped it, which would 
have occupied very little time. When the 
mill was shut down, there was absolutely 
no danger in unchoking it. 

“Bright knew how to close down the 
mill. . . . The rule is, where there are 
two ways of performing work, the one 
dangerous and the other safe, and the 
servant is familiar with both ways, and, 
knowing that one is safe and the other 
dangerous, elects to do the work in the 
dangerous way, and is injured, he is with- 
out remedy.” 

ELECTRIC CONTRACTS 

Millers who dispose of surplus elec- 
tricity or other power to private consum- 
ers will be interested to read of the hold- 
ing of the Missouri supreme court in the 
case of State ex rel. M. O. Danciger & 
Co. vs. Public Service Commission of Mis- 
souri. The main point involved in this 
case was whether a manufacturer who dis- 
posed of surplus electric energy consti- 
tuted himself a “public utility” in such 
sense as to require him to serve the public 
without discrimination and as to render 
him subject to control by the defendant 
commission, the same as companies en- 
gaged primarily in furnishing electricity 
to the public for power and lighting pur- 
poses. 

The brewery corporation at whose plant 
surplus electricity was generated was not 
chartered to engage in the business of sup- 
plying electricity to others, and no fran- 
chise was obtained from the town of Wes- 
ton where the plant is situated. But the 
president was permitted to dispose of 
this surplus on his own account, and he 
supplied various consumers, they taking 
the energy at the plant and furnishing 
their own transmission lines. Electricity 
was also furnished to 30 or 32 street lamne 
for the town, which paid nothing for this 
current, excepting $19.50 a month for five 
or six lights. 

One Roach, conceiving that the situa- 
tion disclosed the existence of a public 
utility in this collateral enterprise, insti- 
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tuted proceedings to compel furnishing of 
service to him, but lost his suit. After 
referring to the circumstances above not- 
ed, and the further fact that expensive 
additions to the power plant would be 
required to make any considerable exten- 
‘sion of service, the supreme court said: 

“In the light of these considerations, 
. does the business of respondent constitute 
him a public utility, within the meaning 
of the public service commission act? We 
are of the opinion that it does not; for, 
as forecast above, state regulation of pri- 
vate property can be had only pursuant 
to the police power, which power is bot- 
tomed on and wholly dependent upon the 
‘devotion of private property to a public 
use. 
“If the requirement that the private 
property shall be devoted to a public use, 
before it can be regulated and before in- 
quisitional authority be exercised over it, 
is not to be read into the applicatory law, 
then that law is obviously unconstitu- 
tional, because it takes private property 
for public use without compensation.” 


DRAFT OWNERSHIP 


A state of facts of somewhat frequent 
recurrence in the grain and milling world 
was involved in the case of Moon-Taylor 
_ Co., Greensboro, N. C., vs. Gray-Smith 
Milling Co., Wooster, Ohio, passed upon 
recently by the North Carolina supreme 
court. 

Defendant shipped a carload of wheat 
to W. A. Watson & Co., Greensboro, with 
draft attached to an order bill of lading. 
On payment of the draft, plaintiff at- 
tached the proceeds in the hands of the 
collecting bank at Greensboro, on a claim 
against the defendant milling company 
for an asserted breach of a commission 
contract and for claimed inferiority of 
a prior shipment of wheat. 

A Cleveland bank, claiming to be the 
owner of the draft through indorsement 
of it by the mill to a Wooster bank, which 
credited the amount thereof to the mill’s 
checking account, and through indorse- 
ment by that bank, intervened in the suit 
as the actual owner of the draft proceeds. 

Affirming a judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff, the supreme court holds that the 
intervening Cleveland bank failed to sus- 
tain the burden cast upon it by the law 
to prove that it was a bona fide purchaser 
of the draft, and not a mere indorsee for 
collection. It is held that the jury was 
warranted in finding from the evidence 
that the draft passed through the banks’ 
hands for collection only, especially as it 
bore on its face the words “Collection 
No. 1876.” 

ARBITRATION AGREEMENTS 

A decision of the Texas court of civil 
appeals draws attention to the fact that 
provision in a contract for the sale of 
goods that any dispute arising under the 
contract shall be settled by arbitration is 
void, it being against public policy to per- 
mit one to bargain away the right to such 
redress as the courts afford him. 

It is not meant, however, that where 
parties to an agreement execute provision 
for arbitration by submitting their con- 
troversy to arbitrators, and where an 
award is made, the award is a nullity. 
On he contrary, it is well established that 
an arbitration award is just as binding 
as a judgment. 

A legal authority also notes another 
qualification of the general rule that an 
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agreemiciit to arbitrate differences under 
a business contract cannot be enforced: 

“Where a contract contains a stipula- 
tion, not that all questions arising there- 
under, whether as to the validity or effect 
of such contract, or otherwise, shall be 


submitted to arbitration, but that the de- 


cision of arbitrators on a certain ques- 


tion or questions, such as the quantity, 
quality, or price of materials or work- 
manship, the value of work, the amount 
of loss or damage, or the like, shall be a 
condition precedent to the right of action 
on the contract itself, no fixed sum being 
stated in the contract, such stipulation 
will be enforced, because the parties to 
a contract have a right to adopt what- 
ever method they see fit for determining 
such questions, and until the method 
adopted has been pursued, or some suf- 
ficient reason given for not pursuing it, 
no action can be brought on the contract. 

“Freedom to contract for arbitration to 
this extent, it has been held, imports no 
invasion of the province of the courts, 
and there is no ground upon which a right 
so essential to the convenient transaction 
of modern business affairs can be denied, 
nor is such agreement objectionable as 
being against public policy.” 5 Corpus 
Juris, 43, 44. 

So, it seems that a contract to sell mill 
products or grain may carry a valid pro- 
vision for arbitration of questions of fact 
as to the particular grade or quality of a 
shipment, etc., in the event of dispute be- 
tween the parties. But an unperformed 
agreement for a determination by arbitra- 
tors as to the ultimate legal rights and 
liabilities of the parties would fall within 
the general rule that one cannot validly 
bargain away, in advance, his right to his 
“day in court.” .. . 

ORDERING OUT GOODS 

Adhering to the rule laid down in the 
earlier case of Caddick Milling Co. vs. 
Moultrie Grocery Co.,,the Georgia court 
of appeals holds in the recent case of 
Lee Bros. ys. Bewley-Darst Coal Co. that, 
where a contract for a sale of goods pro- 
vides that the buyer shall order delivery 
within a certain time, failure to do so ter- 
minates his right to delivery. .It will 
be presumed that the parties mutually 
intended that the stipulation for ordering 
the goods out within the specified period 
should operate as a vital condition of the 
contract. 

PURE FOOD ACT 

Fines are to be assessed, under the fed- 
eral food and drugs act, with reference 
to the number of different kinds of arti- 
cles contained in a single shipment, holds 
the United States district court for the 
western district of New York in the case 
of United States vs. Direct Sales Co. The 
decision interprets the provision of the 
act for a fine of not more than $200 for 
the first offense of shipping an adulter- 
ated or misbranded “article” in interstate 
commerce, and for a fine of not more than 
$300 for a subsequent offense, or impris- 
onment for not more than one year, or 
both sucli fine and imprisonment. 

In this case defendant was convicted 
of having included in one shipment seven 
different kinds of medicine, and of having 
both misbranded and adulterated each. 
Accordingly, it was decided that it was 
proper to assess fourteen different fines. 

As the section of the act involved em- 
braces violations in the food industries, 
as well as in the drug trade, it follows 
that the same rule would be applied to a 
single shipment of mill products contain- 
ing more than one commodity. 

Referring to the statute, the court said: 
“According to this, the article is clearly 
specified as the unit of offense, as distin- 
guished from the shipment, and as there 
were seven different articles in the ship- 
ment, and each was both adulterated and 
misbranded, it would seem that there 
were fourteen separate and distinct vio- 
lations of the act, for which separate pen- 
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alties may be imposed. . . . The provi- 
sion for different punishment for subse- 
quent offenses was made in contemplation 
of violation of the statute subsequent to 
conviction for similar violations.” 


GRAIN SALES 

A transaction under which grain is de- 
livered to an elevator owner on agreement 
that the latter shall pay for it on demand 
by the seller, and at the market price pre- 
vailing at the time of such demand, is 
not violative of either the anti-gambling 
or warehouse acts of Nebraska. This 
ruling has been announced by the Ne- 
braska supreme court in the case of 
Dworak vs. Dobson. 

The most difficult point involved in this 
case, brought to recover the value of grain 
delivered at an elevator at Ulysses, Neb., 
was to determine who was owner of the 
elevator, and therefore responsible to 
plaintiff. In solving this question, the 
court decided that if the person to whom 
plaintiff delivered the grain at the ele- 
vator was merely the agent of the owner 
of the elevator, although plaintiff be- 
lieved that he was dealing with the ele- 
vator owner himself, the owner is liable. 

This decision applies the general rule 
of law that an undisclosed principal is 
liable for property which he obtains 
through the contracts of his agent, al- 
though such contracts are made by the 
agent in his own name. The fact that the 
owner of the property understands that 
he is selling to the agent will not pre- 
clude him from afterward collecting the 
value of the property from the principal, 
who in fact receives the property. 

BILLS OF LADING 

A railway company, having issued an 
exchange bill of lading without actual re- 
ceipt of the carload of corn called for by 
it, is liable to an innocent purchaser of 
the document for loss arising from be- 
lated receipt of the shipment by such rail- 
way company. This is the gist of the 
decision of the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals in the case of Clement Grain Co. 
vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 

Plaintiff bought a car of No. 3 white 
corn from the Walker Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, for delivery at Temple, Texas. 
The Walker Grain Co. had previously bar- 
gained for a car of such corn with the 
Burk Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and the 
latter company had consigned the ship- 
ment to its own order at Sherman, Texas. 
To fill plaintiff’s order, the Walker Grain 
Co. obtained from defendant railway com- 
pany at Fort Worth a bill of lading ac- 
knowledging receipt of a carload of corn, 
and reciting that it was issued in lieu of 
the bill under which the corn was shipped 
from St. Joseph, although in fact the corn 
had not arrived at Fort Worth. 

The original bill of lading was, how- 
ever, surrendered to defendant. 

The Walker Grain Co, then drew 
against plaintiff for the agreed price of 
the shipment, with the exchange bill of 
lading attached, and plaintiff paid the 
draft. Official weight and grade certifi- 
cates issued at St. Joseph were also in- 
cluded in the papers. The day before 
plaintiff made his purchase and the ex- 
change bill of lading was issued, the car 
arrived in Kansas City, and was rerouted 
to Sherman, at the Walker Grain Co.’s 
request. 

It was 45 days ‘later that the shipment 
arrived at Temple, and was found to be 
hot, rotten and worthless. In ordinary 
course, the car should have run from St. 
Joseph to Fort Worth in five days, and 
thence to Temple in one day, and there 
would have been no deterioration in tran- 
sit short of 10 or 15 days. 

Sustaining judgment in favor of plain- 
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tiff against the defendant railway com- 


pany, the Texas court of civil appeals 
holds that the evidence showed that plain- 
tiff was a bona fide holder of the ex- 
change bill of lading, without knowledge 
that defendant had not actually received 
the shipment, as recited in that document; 
and that defendant, having issued the bill 
of lading without actual possession of the 
corn, is liable for plaintiff’s loss, although 
defendant did not know that the shipment 
had been rerouted from Kansas City. 
SHIPPER’S RIGHTS 

Where goods are shipped under a 
straight bill of lading running to one 
other than the shipper himself, the deliv- 
ering railway company is under no obli- 
gation to notify the shipper of non- 
acceptance of the shipment by the con- 
signee, except as some notation on the 
bill of lading or some special circum- 
stance may require it. And, this being 
so, an initial carrier of an interstate ship- 
ment is not liable for any loss sustained 
by the shipper through the delivering car- 
rier’s failure to give such notice. 

_In other words, a railway company is 
not presumed to know of the mutual rela- 
tions of the shipper and the consignee to 
the goods, nor that the latter may be in- 
debted to the shipper on account of an 
agreed purchase price therefor. 

This is the gist of the decision of the 
appellate term of the New York supreme 
court in the late case of Markowitz vs. 
New York Central Railroad Co. 

* The court holds that bankruptcy of a 
consignee occurring several weeks after 
arrival of the shipment could not consti- 
tute such circumstance as would bind the 
delivering carrier to notify the shipper, 
even if bankruptcy arising upon tender 
of delivery of the goods and the con- 
signee’s refusal to accept would in any 
case require the shipper to be notified by 
the carrier, a question which the court 
found it unnecessary to decide on the 
facts presented. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Minnesota supreme,court has again 
been called upon to lay down the rule 
that an employee engaged at work in 
another state, promoting the employer’s 
business in Minnesota, falls within the 
Minnesota workmen’s compensation act, 
which provides for awards for accidental 
injuries sustained by employees in the 
course of their employment. 

In the case of State ex rel McCarthy 
Brothers Co. vs. District Court of Hen- 
nepin County, the named company re- 
sisted liability for death of an employee 
who was accidentally drowned while at- 
tempting to row across the Missouri Riv- 
er between Mandan and Bismarck, N. D. 
The employee, one von Hagen, was en- 
gaged to solicit shipments of grain from 
North Dakota to his employer in Min- 
neapolis. He resided at Bismarck, and 
was on his way home to spend Sunday 
when drowned, being prevented from tak- 
ing a train to that town from Mandan 
by reason of flood conditions. 

The supreme court holds that, as von 
Hagen was furthering the interests of 
the employer’s business, he must be re- 
garded as falling within the protection of 
the Minnesota workmen’s compensation 
act, the same as if he had been buying 
grain at some outlying point in Minne- 
sota; that he was entitled to maintain 
headquarters on his territory, and was 
not to be deemed to step aside from his 
employment in going to and from his 
home; and that he was not guilty of such 
intentional or willful want of care on his 
part as to preclude his surviving wife 
from recovering under the act. 
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“These here slantin’ roofed orators an’ prophets that’s goin’ 
around 82 “it he anaype the war’s won but the earth’s likely 

A M to be took over by the Bolkevitches an’ 

ers gets me considerable riled up,” 

said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
Hh tRiver Roller Mills. 
Pali i} it, all any man’s got to do right 
now is to see what's in front of 
iN “his eyes, stop chewin’ his pills 
jan’ be everlastingly an ’ eternally 
Ri inankul that a new year’s here 


| Almighty, with the help of 


run things “His way, with His fairness, His justice 
an’ the kind of peace He promised two thousand years ago.’ 


“Why, dang 


with every promise that God 


Ants here on earth, is goin’ to 








THE NEW YEAR 

Today is the beginning of the first year 
following more than four years of war. 
The thought common to every one at this 
time is that of putting his house in order 
after what may well be termed a period 
of “rough-house.” 

The war has ruthlessly upset all plans 
based upon a continuation of peace; it 
has disrupted well-designed organizations 
and brought to nothing the former orderly 
methods of business procedure. During 
its continuance nothing was certain; each 
day brought new problems, and the future 
could not possibly be foreseen. 

Under such circumstances it was im- 
possible to look far ahead or to plan for 
the future with any degree of confidence ; 
men in business simply went on with their 
work, doing the best they could with con- 
ditions as they found them, hoping for 
the best but realizing the possibility of 
the worst; the main thought being always 
the necessity for winning the war. 

Now that it is won, and individual wel- 
fare has a right to resume its accustomed 
place as a prime and proper consideration, 
the problems of reorganization and the 
resumption of business under normal con- 
ditions must be given consideration, and 
plans in this direction can be made with 
a reasonable degree of assurance that no 
overpowering and arbitrary influence will 
intervene to prevent their accomplish- 
ment. 

It is obviously the first duty of every 
man to get his own affairs in order. 
Thereby he can best contribute to the 
orderly re-establishment of the world’s af- 
fairs, which is the present great object of 
civilization. The ravages of war have not 
been confined to the countries included in 
the fighting zone; they have extended to 
every industry, and especially to those 
having to do with such a vital necessity 
as the world’s bread supply. 

People have for some years been con- 
templating the great abstract questions 
concerning the world at large, and it is 
somewhat difficult immediately to consider 
the smaller concrete problems of one’s 
own business, yet this is the paramount 
duty of the time. One can well leave for 
nothing better than academic treatment 
the vaster questions, while he devotes him- 
self entirely to the task immediately be- 
fore him; the rehabilitation of his own in- 


dustry and his own part of it. It has been 
on a war basis, and it is now rapidly com- 
ing to a peace basis; the change must be 
met with calmness and wisdom, and it does 
no good whatever to bemoan the state of 
litter and confusion in which the war has 
left things. 

The milling industry, upon taking an 
account of stock at the close of 1918, pre- 
paratory to entering upon the year of 
grace and peace 1919, may congratulate 
itself that it has endured the war sur- 
prisingly and unexpectedly well. No one 
had reason to expect that it would emerge 
from its experiences in such good condi- 
tion. Indeed no one knew nor could know 
what would be the result of the unprece- 
dented complications which faced it when 
the war began. 

While it doubtless has not prospered 
as some exceptional industries have, nev- 
ertheless it has been far more fortunate 
than most. This is due primarily to the 
fact that it was essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and its perpetuation was 
absolutely necessary to the public wel- 
fare. In the case of the American mill- 
ing industry, especially, it was due also 
to the intelligence heretofore shown by 
its members in meeting exacting condi- 
tions as they arose from time to time; in 
co-operating with, not opposing, the pol- 
icies of the Food Administration, and in 
playing the game to the fullest extent. 

In this the interest of the individual 
was subordinated to the interest of the 
common cause, and because millers were 
willing to do this and actually did do it, 
they fared much better than they would 
have done had they set themselves in op- 
position to the authorities, and been ob- 
structionists instead of willing co-opera- 
tors. In the process still remaining to be 
accomplished, of clearing up the work 
of previous years, it will be well if mill- 
ers remember that this policy still re- 
mains not only wise but a patriotic duty. 


The old year with its problems and 
vexations, its doubts, fears and risks, has 
gone into the past, and can be put down 
on the records as a truly memorable one; 
the new year is here with its new problems 
and its new opportunities. There are 
some who are borrowing trouble because 
they do not clearly see how readjustment 
to the normal is to be accomplished; but 
an industry that has successfully met 


the experiences of the war period need 
not fear what may happen during a period 
of peace. Problems will be met and over- 
come, and the trade will survive. While 
the disposition of the 1919 wheat crop, 
with its guaranteed price, is a large ques- 
tion, it is fortunately one which is na- 
tional or even international in character, 
and must be answered by the government 
responsible for its creation. In this so- 
lution it is inconceivable that the milling 
industry will not be given reasonable and 
proper security in the performance of its 
necessary functions; therefore anxiety 
on this account, while natural, does not 
seem necessary, at least at present. 
Unquestionably there is an enormous 
shortage of food to be made up in the 
world, and even when this is done a rea- 
sonable surplus must be provided. In 
this great work the miller will doubtless 
find ample and reasonably profitable em- 


. ployment for his plant. He may therefore 


contemplate his recent experiences as try- 
ing, but not wholly unsatisfactory, and 
with good courage and stout heart look 
forward to the coming year, hopefully 
believing that he will be equal to the de- 
mands of peace as he was equal to those 
of war, and that great opportunities of 
service, properly requited, lie before him. 


A HEROIC MILLER-SOLDIER 


Those of the trade who some years ago 
attended mass conventions and directors’ 
meetings of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion will recall a quiet, dignified gentle- 
man who usually was present on such 
occasions, and who particularly repre- 
sented the milling state of Pennsylvania, 
being for several years president of its 
millers’ association. Colonel Asher Miner, 
of Wilkes-Barre, was his name, and few 
in those days who enjoyed his acquaint- 
ance or, more fortunate, his friendship, 
realized that his title was other than a 
courtesy one, or, at best, the result of 
militia interest and activity. 

As a matter of fact, his rank originally 
came from his connection with the militia. 
He enlisted in the Ninth Regiment of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard in 1884, 
became a corporal the same year, a sec- 
ond lieutenant the next, a first lieutenant 
two years later, and a captain in 1888. 
Resigning in 1890, he was appointed 
colonel and inspector-general of rifle prac- 
tice in 1895. In 1907 he became colonel 
of the Ninth Regiment of Infantry, com- 
manding it for five years, and resigning in 
February, 1912, two years before the war 
began. So much for Colonel Miner’s mili- 
tary experience for some twenty-eight 
years. 

As for his milling career: he began 
work at Miner’s Mills, Pennsylvania, when 
he was nineteen years old, and has been 
actively engaged in the business ever 
since. In 1903 he became president and 
general manager of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Company, of Wilkes-Barre, suc- 
ceeding his father, the Hon. Charles A. 
Miner, and representing the fifth genera- 
tion controlling the company since its 
foundation in 1795. This position he still 
holds. 

’ He was the first president of the Na- 
tional Association of White Corn Millers; 
as already stated, president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Millers’ Association for 
several years; at present president of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, and he has also beén a 
director of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. Colonel Miner is on the board of 
directors of practically all the local civic 
and charitable associations of Wilkes- 
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Barre, a director of the Wyoming Na- 


tional Bank, and has served a term as 
representative in the Pennsylvania state 


legislature. 

Such was Colonel Miner’s record of 
meritorious achievement in civil and mili- 
tary life in the year 1916. He was then 
in his fifty-sixth year, and his responsi- 
bilities were large. His mother, his wife 
and his five children, four of whom were 


.girls, constituted his immediate family. 


Considering his age, his manifold interests 
and his family, one would imagine that he 
would have remained at home and let 
others do the active fighting, but the one 
so thinking would not have understood 
the stuff of which this quiet miller of the 
fifth generation of Americans was made. 

On March 7, 1916, he rejoined his old 
regiment, the Ninth Infantry, as_ its 
colonel, continuing in command when it 
was converted into the Third Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Field Artillery, and finally 
into the One Hundred and Ninth Field 
Artillery. He went with it to the Mexican 
border, and when war was declared he 
took the field, encamping first at West 
Pittston, Pennsylvania, and later at Camp 
Hancock, Augusta, Georgia. 

In May, 1918, he embarkea with his reg- 
iment from Camp Mills, Long Island, and 
on arrival in France took up quarters 
at Camp de Meucon. In August, his reg- 
iment went into action and continued 
fighting until the end of the war. Col- 
onel Miner’s only son, Captain Robert C. 
Miner, and his two sons-in-law fought 
with him, and are still in France with 
the One Hundred and Nintn Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Colonel Miner, however, is no longer 
there. On October 4, at Apremont, in 
the Argonne forest, he was dangerously 
wounded by shell fire, suffering the loss 
of his left leg and serious wounds in the 
face. On the recommendation of General 
Pershing, he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for. heroism under 
fire, and this is the general’s cabled report 
concerning his action: 

“Colonel Asher Miner, One Hundred 
and Ninth Field Artillery. For extraor- 
dinary heroism in action at Apremont, 
France, October 4, 1918. One of the bat- 
teries of the regiment commanded by this 
officer, assigned to an advanced position 
in direct support of an infantry attack, 
was heavily shelled by the enemy while it 
was going into action. It being necessary, 
therefore, to take another position, Col- 
onel Miner went forward under heavy 
shell fire and personally supervised the 
placing of the guns in the new position. 
Colonel Miner continued his efforts until 
he received a severe wound, that later 
necessitated the amputation of’ his leg.” 

On December 24 this miller-soldier 
arrived in New York on the steamship 
La France, and was taken first to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Hoboken, and later to 
the Walter Reid Hospital at Washington, 
where he now is. At last reports he was 
resting comfortably and on the road to 
recovery. 

Comment on this record is unnecessary, 
and would appear to be almost imperti- 
nent. The facts speak for themselves; 
commendation, praise and an attempt to 
write words in his honor seem wholly in- 
adequate. One thinks of the unassum- 
ing, quiet, dignified gentleman from 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, whom he 
used to meet at millers’ conventions, 
courteous always but not self-assertive, 
and wonders why he himself was so dull 
as not to realize that his modest friend 
was a great hero, only waiting for his op- 
portunity in the call of his country. 





THE BASIS OF SETTLEMENT 

. “Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the way with him.” 
This is from the Sermon on the Mount, 
and preaches not only good ethics but 
sound business sense as well. 

The Enforcement Division of the Food 
Administration is not exactly an adver- 
sary of the American milling industry, as 
yet, but the position taken by some of its 
agents and that taken by some millers in 
opposition to them will speedily bring it 

to that regrettable relation unless more 
moderate councils prevail. 

The Milling Division has interpreted its 
various rulings made from time to time 
to the milling trade, and it is understood 

‘that the Enforcement Division is willing 
to abide by this interpretation and make 
its settlements accordingly. 

_A meeting of the committee of millers 
having this matter in hand is to be held on 
January 7. Inasmuch as it is urgent, it 
is to be regretted that this meeting could 
not have been held sooner, or that the 
millers composing the committee could not 
have come to a decision without holding a 
meeting. However, this cannot now be 
remedied. 

The Northwestern Miller has ventured 
to counsel moderation and reasonableness 
on both sides in coming to the basis of a 
final settlement. It believes that the vast 
majority of the millers of the country do 
not desire to obtain one dollar of profits 
on the year’s business more than the 
amount to which they are justly entitled. 
On the other hand, it does not believe that 
the Enforcement Division desires to exact 
from the millers a settlement that will be 
unfair or unjust. 

There are perhaps and probably a few 
millers who are inclined to quibble over 
details, and who have set up claims which 
are not in accord with the broad princi- 
ples of equity and fair dealing which 
should govern the adjudication of differ- 
ences. There are some agents of the En- 
forcement Division who persist in threat- 
ening, who are evidently anxious to pre- 
vent an amicable settlement, and are doing 
their utmost to provoke the milling trade 
to organized resistance, knowing well that 
this would be the best way to accomplish 
its discomfiture. 

The danger is that between these two 
elements, which are irreconcilable, the en- 
tire industry will become involved in a 
long-drawn-out dispute with the Food Ad- 
ministration; an unhappy and discredit- 
able termination to relations which, de- 
spite great difficulties and perplexities, 
have heretofore been maintained on a 
friendly, co-operative basis, and for which 
there would be no real excuse except the 
foolish desire of these extremists to fight 
each other to a finish. 

It seems to The Northwestern Miller 
that the interpretation of its rulings by 
the Milling Division cannot be taken oth- 
erwise than as their meaning and intent. 
Certainly it knows what it intended to say 
when it promulgated these various in- 
structions to the trade. If the Enforce- 
ment Diyision now concurs in this inter- 
pretation, it would appear that the chief 
sources of dispute have already been set- 
tled, and settled fairly. If there be others 
not contemplated in this settlement, they 
must be comparatively inconsequential, 
and must affect only a few rather than 
the whole body of the trade. 

In any event, without wishing to antici- 
pate or unduly influence the conclusions 
of the millers’ committee having this mat- 
ter in charge, The Northwestern Miller 
urgently advocates, as it has already done, 

‘the exercise of the utmost restraint and 
moderation consistent with the trade’s 






self-respect in arriving at a basis of set- 
tlement. It hopes the extremists, if there 
be any such, who would advocate resist- 
ance to the government—which is precise- 
ly the same thing as resistance to the Food 
Administration—will not be permitted to 
commit the industry to a policy which 
would not be sanctioned by the majority 
of its members. 

It is a very serious thing to undertake 
a legal contest with the national authori- 
ties. When it is made in defense of prof- 
its, especially on food products, it at once 
places the defendants at a great moral 
disadvantage. It may safely be assumed 
that the courts of this country will place 
a very liberal construction upon the law 
affecting the acts of any duly constituted 
authority during the war period, and 
therefore a maintenance of their conten- 
tions is almost a foregone conclusion. 
Thus such litigation, beyond being exas- 
perating and expensive, is not apt to be 
successful. 

No expense and trouble undertaken in 
defense of a vital principle is too great, 
but unless such a principle is actually in- 
volved, it is not justified. The Northwest- 
ern Miller believes that, while it may be 
impossible to settle all the questions at 
issue with the Enforcement Division to 
the complete satisfaction of every indi- 
vidual miller, it is entirely possible to ad- 
just most of them, including those of chief 
importance, to the reasonable satisfaction 
of the large majority of the trade. 

If such a settlement can be obtained, 
it should be accepted without further 
delay. This will be the first step in clear- 
ing away the débris-of the war, and it 
should be taken promptly. Attention 
should be centered on the material and 
important issues; the minor and excep- 
tional differences which affect but com- 
paratively few might well be left for indi- 
vidual adjustment. It is to be hoped that 
the meeting on January 9 will be domi- 
nated by the right spirit, and, as a result, 
the millers and the Enforcement Division 
can henceforth work together in harmony 
of understanding. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Very Dull, Except Some Demand for 
Clears—Old-Style Short Patents Ap- 
pearing—Feeds Active 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, Inn. Dec. 31.—If buyers 
could purchase all the clear flour they 
wanted, trade would be quite satisfactory, 
this applying to both spring and hard 
winter. As yet the demand is not show- 
ing any improvement, and trade, gener- 
ally speaking, is very dull. Mills are 
rather anxious to make sales, and have 
quoted 95 per cent patents from the 
Northwest as low as $9.95, bulk; average 
quotations are around $10.35@10.65, in 
sacks, and about the same range from the 
Southwest. Feeds are very active, even 
though quotations have advanced several 
dollars a ton. Mills are quoting bran 
here today at $45@47 ton, in sacks. 

C. H. CHatten. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 31.—Flour 
trade conditions are generally unchanged 
from last week, save that there is added 
complaint at the dull demand for flour. 
Many millers are resuming the manu- 
facture of patents in a somewhat tenta- 
tive way. Prices of old-style short pat- 
ents are generally based on 40@50c bbl 
over quotations on 100 per cent flour. 
Almost no clears being sold, and the 
price is indefinite. Some millers are fig- 
uring patents on an estimated clear basis 
of about $8.25, bulk, Kansas City. 

R. E. Srerure. 


Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 31.—Flour weak 
and neglected. Springs range, war grade, 
$10.25@10.40, pre-war quality, $10.50@ 
re fancy short patent, $10.65@10.90, 


basis cotton. Some war-grade has 
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been exchanged for short patent at 20c 
bbl premium. Hard and oo winters 
nominally unchanged. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Lous; Mo., Dec. 31.—Several sales 


of both hard and soft wheat patent flour | 


have been reported, but none as yet of 
clears and low-grades, The local market 
is generally dull. Wheat feed in demand, 
but firm prices asked by mills, restrict- 
ing sales; other feedstuffs quiet. 

Peter DeRien. 





EXPORT TRADE CONDITIONS 


Letter From Export Agent Outlines Possible 
Basis on Which Individual Trad- 
ing May Be Renewed 


In view of the many requests for in- 
formation concerning the renewal of di- 
rect flour exportation, The Northwestern 
Miller recently submitted a number of 
questions on this subject to F. H. Price, 
export agent of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and forwarding agent for the 
Wheat Export Co. Mr. Price’s reply is 
as follows: 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 24. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: The questions which you raise 
have been raised by others, and in fact 
long before any inquiries of this sort came 
to our .attention, I was giving consider- 
able thought to the resumption of com- 
mercial exporting to Europe, and inquir- 
ing into the circumstances, terms and con- 
ditions which may affect the resumption 
of commercial trading in flour in Europe. 

As you know, we have been the for- 
warding agents of the Wheat Export Co. 
since this country joined the war, and 
before that we were doing similar work 
for flour millers, who were selling to 
Europe under war conditions. We have 
also had very considerable to do with the 
discussion of the terms of bills of lading 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion during the war. We finally have con- 
cluded that there will not be a resump- 
tion of commercial trading to Europe, 
except on different conditions from those 
which obtained before the war. 


INLAND BILL OF LADING 


The through export form was used, 
providing for through transit from mill- 
ing point to foreign destination at a 
through rate, being the sum of the inland 
and ocean freight rates combined; and 
for unlimited free time at seaboard; and 
under this the details of forwarding or 
“fobbing” were done by the foreign: freight 
departments of the railroads. It is prob- 
able that either the old or modified form 
of through export bill of lading will be 
used, from which there is already elim- 


inated the unlimited free time at sea- - 


board, which is reduced to 10 days. 

A freight charge is imposed at seaboard 
for the length of time which the property 
is held for steamer in excess of 10 days. 
The foreign freight departments of the 
railroads are not permitted, under a cur- 
rent Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling, to act as forwarding agents. 


THE OCEAN FREIGHT CONTRACT 


In the past the interior shippers were 
allowed to make elastic freight contracts 
with the ocean carriers, which if not ful- 
filled were not enforced. It is the prevail- 
ing opinion that in the future these freight 
contracts will be enforced absolutely, and 
it is, therefore, required that contracts 
for specific steamer sailings or periods 
will be demanded. 

It further appears that the European 
importers have become accustomed to the 
use of the steamer bill of lading, which 
names the steamer on which the goods 
are actually laden, and it is probable that 
the force of competition and necessity for 
saving expenses will result in the general 
adoption of a seaboard bill of lading. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT 


It is possible that the old-established 
terms of payment may stand, that is to 
say, 60 or 90 davs’ sight; but inasmuch 
as under such drafts, attached to through 
export bills of lading, the time of transit 
was uncertain, and consignees were 
obliged to pay drafts and then wait for 
their flour to arrive, it appears to us that 
the necessity for economy will result in a 
shorter time of payment of drafts at- 
tached to ocean or steamer bills of lading. 
The advantage of the latter is that the 
importer can conclude within a day or 


. 
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two the time of arrival of his shipment. 
He can discount his drafts attached to a 
steamer bill of lading to ter advan- 
tage, and he saves a lot of interest on his 
money. 

Our conclusion is based on the prem- 
ise that exporters will find it necessary 
to use the services of a seaboard forward- 
ing agency, which will drrange the ocean 


freight contracts, deliveries to steamers, . 


and deposit documents in bank to the 
credit of the exporter. This appears to be 
the case whether the through export bill 
of lading is used or an inland bill of lad- 
ing to seaboard exchanged for a steamer 
bill of lading at the port. 

One suggestion which has been made 
is. that payment may be made at sea- 
board against documents. I doubt it very 
much. My opinion is that the importers 
will prefer to pay in London at 10 days. 
It must be remembered by flour millers 
that wheat is flour, and flour is wheat. 
Any terms which create a disparity be- 
tween wheat and flour will in effect be 
discriminative. Inasmuch as wheat is 
sold on 10 days’ draft attached to steamer 
bill of lading, it is essential that flour 
should have at least as good terms, or 
better. 

I shall be very pleased to hear further 
from you and from the millers, as I be- 
lieve from present indications that com- 
mercial trading in flour to Europe will be 
resumed much earlier than I at first ex- 


pected. 
F. H. Price. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: - 

Dec. 29 Dec. 30 

Dec, 28 Dec. 21 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....235,755 445,140 271,270 187,425 
St, Paul cscccce 8,39 





Duluth-Superior 12,190 ...... 16,600 9,550 
Milwaukee ,.... 6,500 14,350 4,000 7,560 

Totals ....... 254,755 467,884 291,870 204,535 
Outside mills*..137,753 ...... 130,195 79,295 





Ag’gate sprg.392,508 422,065 283,830 


St. Louis ...... 34,800 41,900 35,300 29,000 
St. Louist ..... 54,700 655,100 44,500 37,500 
BURRIO. cc cccces 145,250 187,200 124,700 93,200 
Rochester ..... 8,500 10,100 ...... 8,200 
CHIGENO ..is02 0 17,250 23,750 25.250 - 21,520 
Kansas City.... 43,800 66,300 64,800 564,200 
Kansas Cityt...248,786 318,063 276,400 ...... 
Omaha ........ U7ZBIL BOTBS ..ccde ceceee 
Toledo ........ 28,800 30,760 38,300 20,900 
Toledof ....... 62,323 55,013 60,980 56,165 
Nashville** ,... 94,181 111,739 88,485 76,810 
Portland, Oreg. 31,312 36,076 24,805 ...... 
Seattle ........ 20,595 65,685 23,540 24,240 
Tacoma .....++. 37,720 41,500 30,765 25,755 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on fuil- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec. 29 Dec. 30 


Dec. 28 Dec. 21 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 45 85 53 36 
Bt. Paul sccccoscce os 80 ee ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 35 es 46 27 
Outside mills* .... 71 90 50 33 
Average spring... 50 85 61 32 
Milwaukee ........ 34 80 33 63 
Bt. LOUds cccccsrece 69 83 70 71 
St. Louist ........ 71 71 57 62 
TOURS <0 s'v co capenes 87 §111 75 56 
Rochester ........ 46 64 as 48 
CHGREG |S dics da eee 58 91 94 76 
Kansas City ...... 53 81 77 76 
Kansas Cityt ..... 61 79 9 + 
GERRI. vee cveccves 72 69 
POIGS. cs orsevcece 60 64 80 44 
ro) ee oe 72 70 75 59 
Nashville** ....... 55 65 62 64 
Portland, Oregon. 77 69 76 au 
BORCTS  cesccvcvce 44 $119 50 59 
TACOMA cccricvese 66 72 53 45 
TOCRIA 2c ccsscsce 61 80 65 50 
Minnesota-Dakotas 50 85 51 32 
Other states ...... 62 80 69 55 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 28 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 19 per cent 
from week ending Dec. 21. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duiuth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 


**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 
$Operating seven days per week. 





In the first eight months of 1918, the 
Philippine Islands imported wheat and 
wheat flour from the United States val- 
ued at $2,010,205. 
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THE 1919 WHEAT CROP GUARANTY 





Memorandum From the Food Administration and the Department of Agri- 
culture to Congress—Urges Extension of Period Beyond June 1, 
1920—Agency Needed to Buy and Store Wheat, With 
Appropriation Sufficient to Cover Loss 


The following memorandum, submitted 
under date of Dec. 27 by Edgar Rickard, 
representing Mr. Hoover, and by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston, to Congress- 
man Lever, covers the entire question of 
the 1919 wheat crop price guaranty, from 
the standpoint of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Food Administration: 

What is known as the food control act 
of Congress was approved on Aug. 10, 
1917, and the fourteenth section thereof 
provided for the guaranty of prices of 
wheat “whenever the President shall find 
that an emergency exists requiring stimu- 
lation of the production of wheat, etc.” 
Under this act, it will be observed that 
Congress provided “that the guaranteed 
prices for the several standard grades of 
wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based 
on No. 1 northern spring or its equivalent 
at not less than $2 per bu at the prin- 
cipal interior primary markets.” The sec- 
tion also provided for the President fix- 
ing such guaranteed price for wheat and 
giving notice thereof, and in pursuance of 
such authority the President has issued 
two proclamations hereinafter referred to. 

By section 11 of said act the President 
is authorized “from time to time to pur- 
chase, to. store, to provide storage facili- 
ties for, and to sell for cash at reasonable 
prices, wheat” and other commodities 
therein named. This section necessarily 
has a bearing upon section 14, and is 
always te be considered in connection 
therewith. 

The act of Congress above referred to, 
section 19, appropriated the sum of $150,- 
000,000 for the purposes of said act. 


THE GRAIN CORPORATION 


On Aug. 14, 1917, an executive order 
was made directing that “an agency, 
to wit, a corporation under the laws of 
Delaware, be created, said corporation 
to be named Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, the capital stock of which 
to be $50,000,000, and all of the capital 
stock to be subscribed for at par by the 
United States out of the appropriation 
above mentioned.” The capital stock of 
this corporation was afterwards increased 
to $150,000,000, which increase was like- 
wise subscribed for by the United States 
and paid for out of the above appropria- 
tion. 

The purpose of the organization of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
was to furnish an agency, provided for 
under section 2 of the act to enable the 
United States Food Administration un- 
der the direction of the President to carry 
out the guaranty of the price of wheat 
made in pursuance of the fourteenth sec- 
tion of the act of Congress. 

By executive order of June 21, 1918, the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 


was designated by the President as the . 


“agency of the United States to carry out 
and make effective, subject to the control 
and direction of the United States Food 
Administration, the provisions of the 
guaranty” of the price of wheat made 
by the President’s proclamation issued on 
Feb. 21, 1918, which was for the “crop of 
1918,” and which fixed the price of wheat 
at Chicago at $2.20 per bu, and a relative 
price at other primary markets. 

It will be observed that the guaranty 
of the price of wheat under the proclama- 
tion of Feb. 21, 1918, was limited to 
wheat “harvested in the United States 
during the year 1918 and offered for sale 
before the first day of June, 1919, to such 
agent and employee of the United States 
or other person as may be hereafter des- 
ignated.” And further, that the agency 
of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, as at present created, is limited 
to the crop of 1918, and expires on June 
1, 1919. 

Subsequently the Grain Corporation in- 
creased the Chicago price to $2.26 per bu 
and a relative increase at other markets, 
in view of the increase in freight rates. 

Acting under the act of Congress above 
referred to, the President issued his proc- 
lamation, on Sept. 2, 1918, fixing the guar- 
anteed price of wheat “for the crop of 
1919” at the respective principal primary 
markets, the price at Chicago being $2.26 


per bu and a relative price at the other 
primary markets therein set forth. 

This proclamation guaranteed the price 
of wheat to every producer of wheat as 
therein set forth, the only condition to 
receiving the guaranteed price being that 
“said wheat is harvested in the United 
States during the year 1919 and offered 
for sale before the first day of June, 1920, 
to such agent and employee of the United 
States or other person as may be here- 
after designated.” 

Up to this time no agency of the United 
States has been created and charged with 
the duty of making effective the guaran- 
teed price under this proclamation. 


WHEAT crop or 1918 


The United States Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation has undertaken 
“to carry out and make effective” the 
guaranteed price of wheat of the crop of 
1918, and with its capital of $150,000,000, 
and its credit, combined with the export 
demand for wheat up to this time, the 
Grain Corporation has been able so far 
to maintain, in its integrity, the guaran- 
teed price of wheat of the crop of 1918. 
The crop of wheat of the harvest of 1918 
is estimated to be 917,100,000 bus, and 
this resulted from the ome em of 42,- 
301,000 acres of winter wheat and 22,406,- 
000 of spring wheat, or a.total of 64,- 
707,000 acres. 

Up to Nov. 1, 1918, there had been a 
movement of 530,000,000 bus from the 
farths, and of this amount there was then 
in storage in elevators, mills, and ter- 
minals 287,000,000 bus. On Nov. 29, the 
total movement from the farms amounted 
to 588,000,000 bus, leaving a balance of 
the crop of about 329,000,000 bus yet to 
be moved from the farms, and on the same 
day there were 254,000,000 bus in ele- 
vators, mills, and terminals, so that it 
will be observed that there is a very large 
amount of the 1918 crop yet to be moved 
from the farms, and it will take all the 
resources of the Grain Corporation, and 
the most careful attention to every detail, 
to carry out the guaranteed price of wheat 
of the crop of 1918, made by the execu- 
tive proclamation under the authority of 
the Act of Congress. 

In fact, if the export demand for the 
wheat of the 1918 crop should diminish, 
it is possible that, in order to maintain 
the guaranteed price, it may be necessary 
that there be a further appropriation by 
Congress. On the other hand, if the de- 
mand for wheat for export should con- 
tinue, it is hoped that on June 1, 1919, 
the Grain Corporation may have been able 
to carry out the obligations of the United 
States as to the crop of 1918 without 
impairing its capital of $150,000,000. 


WHEAT crop or 1919 


* The carrying out of the guaranteed 
price of wheat “harvested in the United 
States during the year 1919 and offered 
for sale before the first day of June, 
1920,” fixed by the President’s proclama- 
tion of Sept. 2, 1918, in pursuance of the 
direction of the act of Congress of Aug. 
10, 1917, presents a much more difficult 
situation, of which Congress should be ad- 
vised, and such agencies should be cre- 
ated and appropriations made by Con- 
gress as will insure the carrying out of 
(Continued on page 64.) 





AGAIN NO FLOUR PURCHASES 


Grain Corporation Announces on Friday That 
No Offers for Week Had Been 
Accepted 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 28.—The Grain 
Corporation made no _ further  pur- 
chases of flour this week, for the same 
reasons as were given for its failure to 
purchase last week. This result, owing 
to the intervening Christmas holiday, how- 
ever, was not announced until Friday 
morning, two days later than announce- 
ments regarding the acceptance of offers 
are usually made. 

The temporary removal of this large 
agency from the flour market is looked 
upon as having the effect of increasing 


the pressure on domestic markets, but it 
is difficult to see how, under the present 
existing conditions in these markets, even 
greater pressure can force business. 


‘ W. QuacKENBUSH. 





FOOD CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Cable From Mr. Hoover—Belgian Food Prices 
Soar—No Actual Starvation—Urgent 
Need in Eastern Europe 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 28.—Under- 
nourishment,. but no loss of life from 
starvation, is the gist of a report on food 
conditions in Belgium and_ northern 
France forwarded by Herbert Hoover to 
the headquarters of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium after a personal survey 


. of food conditions in that territory. 


The survival of the population of these 
territories, while a full quarter of other 
peoples under German domination have 
died of famine, is due to the work of the 
commission, Mr. Hoover says, which for 
four years poured food across belligerent 
lines sufficient to keep the people above 
the margin of starvation. 

The gratitude of these people; Mr. 
Hoover says in his cablegram, “is un- 
bounded and embarrassing.” They no 
longer need or desire to get food through 
charity; but owing to the systematic de- 
struction of their textile industries they 
must still depend for clothing to a con- 
siderable extent upon the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. Hoover’s cable message in full, in- 
cluding the two paragraphs which have 
previously appeared in The Northwestern 
Miller, was as follows: 

During the German occupation there 
was an effective control not only of distri- 
bution by the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium but also of the native food sup- 
ply, and with the retreat and demoraliza- 
tion in transport and government before 
the re-establishment of the Belgian gov- 
ernment, there ensued a period when there 
was but little control over foodstuffs. 
This breaking down of the rationing con- 
trol in such commodities as meats, butter, 
etc., has resulted in the whole of the very 
limited supply of such foodstuffs gravi- 
tating toward the rich through the fearful 
rise in prices. 

PRICES PHENOMENALLY HIGH 


The Belgian government has established 
a Food Administration, and these prob- 
lems are being taken in hand just as rap- 
idly as possible under the conditions. In 
the meantime it is possible, with sufficient 
money, to buy almost any kind of food in 
Belgium. For instance, meat is $2 per lb, 
eggs $1 each, and butter $2.50 per lb. 
Supplies are, of course, available to any 
one who can pay these prices. 

This gives an appearance to the casual 
observer of sufficiency of food, but the fact 
is that over one-half the population of 
Belgium today has an income under $4 a 
week per family, and they, of course, are 
not participating in these kinds of food, 
but are practically dependent upon the 
distribution of controlled imports by the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium. 


HEALTH NOT IRREPARABLY DAMAGED 

An examination of the - population 
proves that the shipments of food by the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium during 
the past four years have brought this peo- 
ple through their ordeal without irrepa- 
rable damage to the national health. 
There exists among certain classes under- 
nutrition, but continued supplies of food 
will rapidly rectify this. There has been a 
considerable spread of tuberculosis as a 
result of this undernutrition, but the Bel- 
gian authorities believe that this can be 
stamped out without great loss, provided 
adequate supplies of food arrive. 

The most cheering factor in the situa- 
tion is the condition of the 2,000,000 Bel- 
gian children who have been the object 
of the utmost solicitude of the whole world 
during the four years of occupation. Be- 
cause of the supplementary meals fur- 
nished by the Relief commission and the 
many children’s institutions which have 
been largely supported by the magnificent 
outpouring of world-charity, these chil- 
dren have come through this period in 
a state of héalth 2 gs even better than 
could be expected. This will be a cause 
of great satisfaction to the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have. given lib- 
erally to save the child life of Belgium. 
Because of America’s ready response to 
the appeal of the Relief commission to 


; 41 
save the future generation of um, 
we may be duly proud ‘of this. ; 

The new rationing system and price con- 


trol of meat and other native foodstuffs 


_ will be in operation in a few days. It has 


been necessary to increase the volume of 
imports, and with enlarged financial as- 
sistance from the American government, 
the distribution of these imported food- 
stuffs is now in operation practically 
throughout the territory. ° 
Prior to the evacuation something like 
3,500,000 people were destitute, and were 
dependent, not only on the ration of im- . 
ported commodities from the Relief com- 
mission, but on further supplemental ra- 
tions through the soup kitchens through- 
out Belgium. The energy of the Belgian 
people in getting back to work is rapidly 
diminishing the number of people in the 
soup lines, until today they probably do 
not exceed 2,000,000 people, and te is 
hoped that within another month this will 
be diminished to not more than 1,000,000. 


SHORTAGE OF TEXTILES 


The people have had no textiles during 
a period of four years except for the 
meager imports by the Commission. for 
Relief in Belgium, which have always 
been devoted to the destitute. The popu- 
lation is underclad, and the one direction 
in which the Belgians are in need of char- 
itable help is in large clothing supplies to 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
There is no quantity of second-hand cloth- 
ing that will not be needed, and that will 
not bring gratitude in the heart of some 
individual Belgian. 

All Belgian officials and heads of com- 
mittees are in agreement that Belgium 
does not want further charity from the 
world, except immediate supplies of sec- 
ond-hand clothing. The self-reliance and 
self-sufficiency of the people is the fore- 
most phenomenon in Belgium today. 


GRATITUDE FOR COMMISSION 


Their gratitude for their salvation dur- 
ing the last four years is unbounded and 
embarrassing. The Belgian government 
has asked that the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium continue as the vehicle for the 
import of foodstuffs and clothing only for 
the few months, until these functions can 
be taken over by the government. 

It is a point of fact that there has 
been no loss of life by starvation amon 
the 10,000,000 people of Belgium an 
northern France. Poland and Serbia, al- 
so under German occupation, have lost 
one-fourth of their people. The differ- 
ence was the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, which has shipped to these 
stricken people in the past four years 
more than 4,250,000 tons of food, costing 
$600,000,000. 


URGENT NEED OF POLAND 


My survey of the rest of Europe, the 
Baltic states and Poland is not complete, 
but sufficient evidence is at hand to show 
that, before next harvest relief of an un- 
precedented character must be extended 
if the remaining population is to be main- 
tained in any semblance of health, and 
beyond the financial and transportation 
arrangements which I am now negotiating, 
it is almost inevitable that our people will 
be called upon to contribute liberally. 

Ricwarpv B. Warrovs, 


UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


New Form Adopted by Federation Committee 
—Revised Schedule of Package 
Differentials Incorporated 


A meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration committee on uniform sales con- 
tract and package differentials was held 
in the office of the Federation, Chicago, 
on Saturday, Dec. 28, together with Frank 
F. Reed, of the Federation counsel. 

A new form for the uniform sales con- 
tract, together with a revised schedule of 
package differentials, was adopted, and 
copies were sent to members of the Fed- 
eration with a bulletin dated Dec. 30, 
which stated that “it is recommended and 
urged by the Federation committee that 
the new uniform sales contract be adopt- 
ed by all mills at once, and that the in- 
closed package ‘differentials be made ef- 
fective at once throughout the United 
States. Changes in package differentials 
will be recommended by the committee 
from time to time, to meet changing con- 
ditions.” 

The sales contract form and schedule of 
differentials will be found on pages 52 
and 53 of this issue. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 109,385 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Dec. 28) 235,755 bbls, 
against 271,270 in 1917, 187,425 in 1916, 
and 356,150 in 1915. 


* * 


Holiday dullness prevails, according to 
Minneapolis millers. Flour buyers tem- 
porarily are uninterested. Of course, 
this is ordinarily a quiet period, and lit- 
tle improvement is looked for until stock- 
taking time has passed. A few anticipate 
a revival shortly, while others say that it 
will take at least 30 days for the trade 
to clean up and get into the market again. 

Some buyers are ordering out 100 per 
cent flour, bought prior to the abandon- 
ment of the Food Administration rulings, 
because of its relative cheapness. Others, 
however, are canceling old orders and re- 
booking standard patent at an advance 
of 25c bbl over the old basis. Millers say 
that some bakers prefer the 100 per cent 
flour at the difference in price. 

There is still considerable uncertainty 
in the air regarding prices. Quotations 
on standard patent range from $10.25 to 
$10.55 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. This spread seems to cover 
a majority of the current quotations, al- 
though it is reported that some mills are 
offering at as low as $10. 

It is freely predicted that if the gov- 
ernment does not come into the market 
again soon and buy flour for export, the 
pressure on the domestic market will be 
such as to bring about very materially re- 
duced prices. The government has not 
bought for the last two weeks, but mills 
have been invited to make offers again 
this week, and are doing so, hoping that 
orders will result. 

So far there is little or no inquiry for 
first clear. In fact, some of the larger 
mills report that they have not sold a 
pound of first clear to date. In conse- 
quence, it is difficult to get a line on 
values, but nominal quotations seem to be 
around $9, jutes, Minneapolis. Second 
clear, on the other hand, is quoted at $7 
@7.60, and a little has been sold at both 
the minimum and the maximum price, ac- 
cording to reports. 


* * 


For the first time in the history of the 
trade, bran has reached the $50 mark. 
This is something that the old traders 
have often talked about, but really never 


expected to see. It was considered some- 
thing remarkable when the $40 level was 
tou earlier in the year before the Food 


Administration established a stationary 
price on millfeed. 

The abnormal advances of the last 10 
trading days have not, as might be ex- 
pected, upset or demoralized the trade in 
any way. Wheat feeds have simply moved 
up naturally and taken their right place 
in the price list of feedingstuffs without 
interfering with the demand. In fact, if 
anything, the demand has been sharpened 
somewhat. The higher prices asked for 
wheat feeds have forced buyers, who have 
been taking bran and shorts for illegiti- 
mate yee to turn to coarse grain 
again. result has been an improved 
inquiry for all kinds of feedingstuffs. 

One feature of the market in the last 
week has been larger offerings from mills. 
In fact, it would look to some as if mills 
had been accumulating supplies unknown 
to the trade, for the reason that they had 
none to sell two weeks ago, but since then 
have made fairly heavy sales at the ad- 
vance. Off however, have again 
fallen off, at least by city mills. Latter 
are reported to have their January and 


February output already contracted for. 

Bran is quoted at $48@50; standard 
middlings, $49@50; flour middlings, $54 
@55; red dog, $59@61,—in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Rye middlings and 
ground whole barley are quoted at #48 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, here. At the ad- 
vance in price of wheat feeds, there is 
somewhat better inquiry for the last- 
named feeds, although the demand still 
lacks snap. Traders are sanguine of fur- 
ther advances in all wheat feeds. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 21 were in operation Dec. 31: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling. Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and F 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


Milling Co., A 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 39 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 34,025 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Dec. 28 they made 137,753 
bbls of flour, against 110,939. 
Sixty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 18,815 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 900 in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Dec. 28, 1918, as reported by 1 








Minneapolis and 5 interior mills in 
barrels: 

Rye Barley Corn 

Minneapolis .......... 5,780 BGGG «§ sscas 

EMREFIOE (6 ces cecsases See” seiner 185 

WOAMIR! oii s08 0006 6,340 5,605 185 


During the week ending Dec. 21, 2 Min- 
neapolis and 5 interior mills made the 
following amounts: 





Rye Barley Corn 

Minneapolis .........+. A: re ers Te) 
BRUOPIOF ccccceccsceces 6,646 8 ...6. 685 
TOUS 2 ccicvvccovcre 14,020 ...6. 685 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 28, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis..... 3,251 1,633 1,478 4,271 1,860 
Duluth......... 3,200 *283 413 2,590 340 
Totals........ 6,451 1,916 1,891 6,861 2,200 
Duluth, b’d’d... «1.5 wees 35 86205 12 
Totals ....... 6,451 1,916 1,926 7,066 2,212 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Dec. 28, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .. 66,438 45,430 56,080 95,251 
Duluth ....... 75,954 *15,725 17,616 80,880 
Totals ...... 142,392 61,155 73,696 176,131 
Duluth, D’@’d.. .---+ seeee 2,302 3,437 
Totals ....<. 142,392 61,155 75,998 179,568 


*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Dec. 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted) were: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 22,029 415 12,791 11,846 18,309 
Duluth.... 14,757 *892 5,356 8,633 9,099 
Totals... 36,786 1,307 18,147 20,479 27,408 
Duluth, b’d’d .... «+. 926 ©. 383 62 
Totals... 36,786 1,307 19,073 20,862 27,470 


*Includes Canadian. 
MILL ELEVATOR FIRE AT MINOT 

‘Two elevators at Minot, N. D., owned 
by the Minot Flour Mill Co., burned Dec. 
28. The buildings contained approximate- 
ly 100,000 bus of wheat. While the cause 
of the fire is not known, it is thought that 
it was started by sparks from a passing 


locomotive. It was only by efficient work 
on the part of the fire department that 
the flames were kept from spreading to 
the mill. The loss was fully covered by 
insurance. ‘ 


LINSEED OIL MEAL STRONG 


Minneapolis linseed mills have practi- 
cally withdrawn from the market. They 
claim to have their January and February 
output already sold, and beyond that they 
do not care to sell at present. A little 
meal is being worked in the West from 
the seaboard at the equivalent of about 
$66 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Any further 
advance in values, it is said, will result in 


‘more eastern meal being worked in this 


territory. 
INTERIOR MILLERS’ CONFERENCE 


A meeting of interior millers is being 
held in Minneapolis today, to discuss the 
advisability of securing the services of a 
man thoroughly acquainted with the 
freight rate situation in the Northwest. 
The interior millers feel that they are 
placed at a disadvantage as compared 
with Minneapolis, and that some action 
should be taken to readjust rates so as to 
place them on a parity with terminals, A. 
L. Goetzman, of the Listman Mills, La 
Crosse, Wis., was chairman of the meet- 
ing. 

The idea was advanced that it would 
be well for the interior mills to organize 
along lines similar to the Southwestern 
Millers’ League. A committee of six was 
appointed to investigate and draw up 
tentative plans for such an organization. 
Another meeting will be called when this 
committee’ is ready to make its report. 

Among the mills represented were W. 
J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis; Empire 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Red Wing Mill- 
ing Co., Red Wing; Wabasha Roller Mill 
Co., Wabasha; Hormel Milling Co., “Aus- 
tin; Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax; Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City; Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Minneapolis; Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona; Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Springfield Milling 
Co., Springfield; New Prague Flouring 
Mill Co., New Prague; Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato; Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca; Stokes Milling Co., Water- 
town, S. D; Commander Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis; Marshall Milling Co., Marshall; 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; Sleepy 
Eye Mills, Sleepy Eye, and The Mills of 
Albert Lea, Albert Lea. 


MINNESOTA MILL BURNED 


The 100-bbl mill of the Ivanhoe ( Minn.) 
Milling Co, burned Dec. 30. Some im- 
provements to the plant had recently been 
made and new equipment installed. The 
loss is reported as approximately $30,000. 
The mill was operated in conjunction with 
two other small country mills by the 
United Milling Co., of Minneapolis. 


J ns. War Labor Board concluded its 
hearing on the wages paid to terminal 
elevator operatives at Minneapolis on Sat- 
urday last, and since then has been hear- 
ing the complaints of. mill employees for 
higher wages. The grain shovelers in 
the elevators ask for a 5 per cent in- 
crease to 55c per hour and an eight-hour 
day. The testimony of one witness showed 
that he was being paid 66c per hour, and 
that he had earned as high as $55 in one 
week, being paid time and a half for over- 
ime. 

The demands of the employees of the 
Vashburn-Crosby Co. are now being con- 
idered. ‘lne men ask 75c an hour for 
illwrights; 7214c for plumbers; 6834,¢ 
for flour packers and belt men; 651,c for 
sewers, nailers, loaders and counters; 
62¥,c for truckers, smutters, machine 
tenders, feed packers, engineers, electri- 
cians, sack men, and assistant bolters; 60c 
for scalpers; 5614c for oilers and fire- 
men; 55c for grain shovelers; 521%,c for 
sweepers and assistants to general repair 
men; and 50c for general utility men and 
watchmen. 

One smutter on the witness stand tes- 
tified that he had started in to work in 
one of the local mills four years ago at 
$2.32 per day, but is now getting $3.84 for 
eight hours. A flour packer testified that 
he was being paid 47c per hour. 

The millowners at the outset of the hear- 
ing contended that the War Labor Board 
had no jurisdiction in the matter, and 
that the Flour & Cereal Mill Workers’ 
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Union, which asked for the hearing, did 
not represent a majority of the employees. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mixed feed is quoted by mills at $52@55 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Cottonseed meal is quoted by mills at 
$63 ton, in sacks, delivered Iowa points. 
Jobbers ask $4@8 more. 

This department is in touch with two 
returned army men who have had experi- 
ence as mill chemists, and are now open 
for, positions. 

John Burton, flour, Chicago, was in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul last week, call- 
ing on his milling connections. 
| James F. Bell, of the Sugar Equaliza- 
ion Board, spent the Christmas holidays 

ith his family in Minneapolis, but has 
eturned to the East. 

Corn gluten feed is $1 ton higher, being 
quoted at $59.24 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. For corn cake meal $2 ton 
over gluten feed is asked, . 

The Graih Corporation is buying rye 
at Minneapolis, and storing it in elevators 
in which it formerly held wheat. It is 
paying $1.56 bu for No. 2. 

O. F. Bast has sold his interest in the 
Bast-Fogarty Milling Co., at Des Moines, 
Iowa. He may re-enter the milling busi- 
ness at some other point. 

Mill oats were slow throughout Christ- 
mas week, sellers being anxious to dispose 
of their holdings. Range in prices was 
54@60c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Perry F. Brown, of the P. F. Brown 
Co., grain, hay and seeds, Lewistown, 
Mont., has bought a membership in the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

T. F. Cawley, of Asbury, N. J., the 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
representative of the W. J. Jennison Co., 
Minneapolis, is visiting headquarters to- 
day. 

S. L. Foote, who for some time has 
been manager of the Heileman Baking 
Co., Madison, Wis., is now representing 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. in southern 
Wisconsin. 

Cereal millers say that there is no de- 
mand whatever for rye flours. Pure fancy 
white is quoted at $4.15@4.45, medium 
$3.90@4.15, and dark $3.20@3.25, per 100 
lbs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

J. Brewer, formerly manager for Tyler 
& Co., millers, Junction City, Kansas, was 
in Minneapolis last week en route to New 
York City, where he expects to enter the 
flour jobbing and exporting business. 

The Bemmels Milling Co., of Lisbon, N. 
D., has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital stock. The principals are Adolph 
G. Bemmels, Rhudy F. Bemmels, of Lis- 
bon, and Gustav A. Bemmels, of Fairfax, 
Minn. 

The scarcity of and the high premiums 
being paid for cash wheat at St. Louis 
have placed that market on a shipping 
basis with Minneapolis. Yesterday and 
today a lot of wheat was sold here to go 
to St. Louis. : 

The Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
is remembering its friends with a neat 
memorandum book, and the Echo (Minn.) 
Milling Co. with a handsome calendar. 
Both are of a high grade, and are appre- 
ciated by the recipients. 

E. P. Sanford, of Boston, the New 
England representative of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., is in Minneapolis 
today visiting old friends. He was in 
Omaha attending the annual round-up of 
the representatives of his company. 

P. W. Moseley, of Madison, Wis., who 
represented the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
in southern Wisconsin, died Dec. 27, after 
a short illness of influenza. He had been 
with the company since 1910. Mr. Mose- 
ley was 37 years old, and is survived by 
his widow and two children. 

The change in the Food Administration 
regulations caught some of the big spring 
wheat, mills with comparatively heavy 
stocks of flour on hand. With the daily 
\papers throughout the country harping 
on lowering prices, and the market: slump- 
ing, losses on these flour stocks seem in- 
evitable. 

Alexander G. Graif, who has been rep- 
resenting Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. for 
the last three years in Wisconsin, has 
been made state representative of the 
company in Iowa. He takes up his new 
duties this week. Mr. Graif has been 


(Continued on page 61.) 
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Demand for flour is very sluggish 
under a combination of adverse influ- 
ences of the holiday season, heavy stocks 
and uncertainties attached to the change 
from government standard flour to pre- 
war grades. Not even in the days when 
new Food Administration regulations 
were being promulgated every few days 
were millers in such uncertain position 
as now. The only joy in the situation 
lies in the undeniable fact that sooner or 
later the days of travail will be over, and 
trade ultimately will get back to normal 
basis. 

This week few, if any, mills sold their 
output. Most of them are fairly busy 
on old bookings, against which shipping 
directions are being received in fair vol- 
ume. This situation is, however, compli- 
cated by the circumstance that many 
buyers are uncertain just what sort of 
flour to order out, and when a buyer 
considers taking patent instead of the 
100 per cent flour represented by his 
booking the negotiations engendered are 
almost endless. 

In a general way, millers are striving to 
substitute patent where desired, making 
a price differential of 50@65c bbl; but 
most mills are loath to do this, because 
of the uncertain market for clear and 
the absence of any real basis of price 
upon which to base patent flour figures. 

Toward the close of the week there 
was some real inquiry for clears, and 
a few mills made sales. The best prices 
reported obtained were $8.60@8.85, bulk, 
Kansas. City, but these trades, while fair- 
ly representative of the market, were in 
small lots. Reports suggest that spring 
wheat mills are basing on a lower level, 
although the reports are without in- 
formation as to just the kind of clears 
represented by quotations. 

Meanwhile, the whole tenor of flour 
prices is undoubtedly lower. Missouri 
River mills and the better established in- 
terior mills, with advertised brands, are 
obtaining up to $9.60, bulk, for standard 
100 per cent flour, but unknown brands 
and flour offered on sample are obtain- 
able at a full 50c less money. A figure 
around $9.20@9.30 probably best reflects 
the main market. 

Millers paying current prices for wheat 
are resentful of prices named by mills 
having stocks purchased before the pres- 
ent premium was established. In instances 
it is evident that millers are frankly 
basing cost on old wheat prices, and 
taking full account of the heavy advance 
in feeds. Such quotations, of course, in 
no way represent the present proper value 
of flour. They are, nevertheless, made. 

The one bright and shining spot in the 
situation is the demand for offals. When 
the rules were lifted, bran apparently 
centered at around $45 ton, basis sacked, 
Missouri River, but demand at that price 
was so keen that already the market ap- 
pears to be $5 higher, and the supply is 
very limited even at this advance. Or- 
dinary shorts are at a premium of $5 ton 
over bran, and fine, white middlings com- 
mand $70, with some low-grade and even 
second clears available as feed on this 
basis. 

Wheat, meanwhile, is steadily advanc- 
ing, with unprecedented premiums, which 
show with especial emphasis in the red 
wheat market. Demand for this kind of 
wheat is heavy with central states mills, 
and all offerings are freely taken at full 
prices. 

The movement of hard wheat is re- 
stricted. Roads throughout the Southwest 
are stormbound, and farm deliveries are 
practically nothing. Despite the dull- 


ness in flour, interior millers seem to be 
keen for wheat, even at the fancy prices 
at which it is held. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Wee WOGM cic ceiver enevess 43,800 53 
Last week ...cccccsccceses 66,300 81 
OOP OHO ogc cdcccccissccers 64,800 77 
Two years AZO ..sseeseeeee 54,200 76 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
17,311 bbls this week, representing 72 
per cent of activity, compared with 16,- 
786 bbls, or 69 per cent of activity, last 
week. y 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 76 mills in Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 405,570 248,786 61 
Last week ....... 400,470 318,063 79 
YVOOr BHO sscececs 290,520 276,401 80 
Two years ago... 289,320 168,635 57 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 15,601 bbls this week, 35,526 last 
week, 8,832 a year ago and 7,845 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business good, 26 fair, and 29 slow. 


MILLERS DISCUSS FLOUR GRADES 


Stormbound railways and the numerous 
uncertainties of the present situation in 
milling restricted the attendance at a 
special meeting of millers called for Kan- 
sas City yesterday to discuss operations 
under the recently announced cancella- 
tion of Food Administration regulations 
governing milling, and only about 25 
were present. 

The subject of principal interest dis- 
cussed was the return to pre-war flour 
grades. The widest possible variance of 
view was in evidence, ranging from in- 
sistence that all millers should adhere 
to 100 per cent flour milling on the rest 
of the current crop year to frank opinion 
that the manufacture of short patent at 
once was imperative to the restoration 
of brand values. The latter view was, 
however, quite in the minority. 

The consensus of the meeting was that 
patents necessarily must be produced 
only as an outlet for the resulting clear 
flour is developed. The policy of milling 
patents and piling up the flour by-prod- 
ucts to await a market was, by general 
agreement, declared to be suicidal, and 
the issuance of a circular communica- 
tion to all southwestern millers warning 
them against such practice was author- 
ized. A few millers present reported 
already having found a limited market 
for clear flours, but the outlet was de- 
scribed as limited so long as it may be 
confined to domestic buyers. 

Plans for urging upon the Food Ad- 
ministration a policy of buying clear 
grades of flour were discussed. Opin- 
ion was unanimous that the fate of the 
market for clears«rested almost wholly 
with the Grain Corporation. 
of the discussion a telegram was sent to 
the flour-buying department of the 
Grain Corporation inquiring when the 
purchase of clear might be expected, and 
urging that arrangements be made either 
for the buying of these grades or the re- 
lease of export restrictions so that mill- 
ers might make direct offers to their 
normal buyers of such flours. 

A committee was also appointed to keep 
in touch with the clear-buying situation 
and, if necessary, go to Washington or 
New York to urge the resumption of pre- 
war grades as quickly as possible. The 
personnel of the committee, as appointed 


At the close ° 


by L. E. Moses, chairman of the meet- 
ing, was: Harry G. Randall, Kansas City, 
chairman; George E. King, Wichita, 
Kansas; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha, 
Neb; H. Dittmer, El Reno, Okla. 

There followed an extended discussion 
of the matter of suggested changes in 
the uniform sales contract and package 
differentials. H. Dittmer, a member of 
the Federation committee on the subject, 
was present, on his way to a meeting of 
the committee at Chicago, and asked for 
instructions. 

Following discussion covering every 
phase of the subject, Mr. Dittmer was 
asked to represent the Southwest without 
instruction, but to accept the general 
view that millers of this district favored 
retention of a single package differential 
applying to the entire country, with only 
such changes from the Food Administra- 
tion schedule as may be necessitated by 
the changed relations of actual package 
costs. Favor was expressed for retention 
of every feature of the present form of 
sales contract, with only such changes in 
phraseology as are made necessary by 
the retirement of the Food Administra- 
tion from supervision of the trade. 


SNOW BLANKET FOR THE WHEAT 


A widespread blanket of snow, varying 
in depth from six inches to two feet or 
more, covers the wheatfields of the South- 
west. The snow began falling Monday, 
and continued throughout the two days 
following. In western districts it drift- 
ed to some extent, and traffic on many 
lines of railway was tied up for half the 
week, but in the main it covered every 
inch of town and field. There followed 
a sharp decline in temperature, which, 
but for the fine snow protection, would 
have done damage to the exceptionally 
well-grown wheat plants. The snow, how- 
ever, served to protect the fields com- 
pletely. 

Today the greatest wheat area ever 
seeded in the Southwest shows a wonder- 
ful stand, a stout and well-developed root 
and plant, and is secure under a snow 
protection sufficient to set aside all fears 
of winter damage for the present. 

WITTER AND NELLIS TO FEED TRADE 

Announcement was made today of the 
retirement from business, effective Dec. 
31, of the Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., 
long prominent in the feed and grain 
trade in this market. At the same time 
E. A. Witter and L. P. Nellis, for many 
years connected with the Kemper com- 
pany in executive capacity, announced 
that they would immediately organize a 
new company to take up all the Kemper 
connections and continue active in the 
trade, with especial attention to feed- 
stuffs, 

Mr. Witter, long manager of the feed 
department of the Kemper organization, 
will be head of the new concern, which 
probably will be incorporated under the 
style of the Nellis-Witter Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. 

MR. UHLMANN CONTINUES 

Paul Uhlmann, who resigned a fort- 
night ago as manager of the Terminal 
Elevators, the Kansas City branch of the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., with the inten- 
tion of entering business on his own ac- 
count, last week announced reconsidera- 
tion of his decision and that he will re- 
main a member of the Rosenbaum or- 
ganization. N. F. Noland, assistant man- 
ager here, will continue in the same ca- 
pacity as before. 

CHANGE IN WEBER COMPANY STYLE 

Effective at once, the corporate style 
of the Weber-Freeman Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, is changed to the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation. Mr. Freeman, 
who was active in the organization of the 
enterprise, sold his interest and retired 
from active connection three months ago. 
J. Lynch is general manager of the mill- 
ing company. 

TIRLOW MILLS TO WHEAT FLOUR 

The Tiblow Mills Co., Kansas City, will 
within the next fortnight complete 
changes in its plant at Bonner Springs, 
Kansas, which will change it from a corn- 
grinding plant to a 500-bbl wheat flour 
mill. The company purchased the mill 
several months ago and converted it from 
a 150-bbl mill grinding wheat flour to a 
500-bbl corn mill, which was then operat- 
ed during the period of demand for sub- 
stitutes. 

The company will retain the brand, Old 
Tib, as a wheat flour brand. The concern 
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is controlled by members of the staff of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 


City. 
DEATH OF ROBERT L, COLE 

Robert L. Cole, for four years assist- 
ant sales-manager of the Ismert-Hincke 
= Co,, Kansas — died at his 
home here yesterday, following a pro- 
longed illness terminating in an operation 
for appendicitis. He was 28 years old, 
and had made an exceptionally fine rec- 
ord during the time of his connection 
with the Ismert-Hincke company selling 
organization. Mr. Cole is survived by his 
wife and one child. 


NOTES 

W. A. Applegate, manager of the Cald- 
well (Kansas) Milling Co., was in town 
this week on his way home from a visit 
in Iowa. 

W. W. Marshall, of the Kimball Mill- 
ing Co., is at the office again after a fort- 
night’s illness with influenza, which he 
contracted, while on a trip to eastern 
market centers. 

Charles S. McGuinness, formerly con- 
nected with the office staff of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, just re- 
leased from the national service, has been 
engaged as sales-manager by the Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Raymond K. Kilthau, Boston repre- 
sentative of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, who came west a week ago to 
visit the company’s main office here, was 
so unfortunate as to contract influenza, 
and has been confined to his room at St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., re- 
ceived the nomination for president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week. Mr. Hardenbergh declined to stand 
for election, and Charles A. Dayton, of 
the Frisco elevators, was named in his 
stead. The opposing candidate is Guy 
A. Moore. B. L. Hargis, of the B, F. 
Hargis Grain Co., is a candidate for sec- 
ond vice-president. 


WICHITA 

Marked changes in the milling situation 
have followed the cancellation of milling 
rules, the most important of the visible 
effects being a sharp advance in feed 
prices from $1.44 per 100 Ibs for bran toa 
present basis of $2.25, with shorts sim- 
ilarly advanced from $1.54 to $2.50. Flour, 
meantime, appears to be about 30c bbl 
lower, with a slack demand. The storm 
has caused almost complete cessation of 
wheat arrivals, and all wheat offered 
sells at stiff premiums. 

A heavy snow over all of Kansas this 
week greatly benefited growing wheat, 
which was already in splendid condition. 
Temperatures dropped sharply, to six de- 
grees below zero in the western part of 
the state. Cattle have had to be taken 
off the wheatfields, which will result in a 
sharp increase in demand for feeds. 





Movement of Grain and Flour 
The last issue of the Food Administra- 
tion Bulletin gives the following statis- 
tics covering the movement of grain and 
flour during the present crop year. Grain, 
in bushels, (000’s omitted) : é 
n 


Total Ship- hand 
receipts ments Oct. 31 
434,435 361,698 76,934 
289,283 158,127 131,855 


Wheat 

(from July 1): 
Country elevators... 
Terminal elevators... 














MIS oc cbecccccccccss 285,036: 37,742 77,380 
WORM 6.0 6.0 <0. cewece 1,008,754 557,567 286,169 
Rye (from July 1): 

Country elevators .... 26,156 18,017 9,133 

Terminal elevators... 15,004 9,244 6,529 

MNS cccesscevcccces 7,495 1,688 1,647 
POCaS oc crvvedssec 48,655 28,929 17,309 
Barley (from Aug. 1): 

Country elevators ... 45,577 28,541 31,192 

Terminal elevators .. 18,507 13,441 6,972 

BEUIRD v0 cicoccdccstve 8,147 3,079 2,506 
DOOR 90.0% cop ins0a0s 72,231 46,061 40,670 
Oats (from Aug. 1): 

Country elevators ... 278,878 232,214 173,371 

Terminal elevators... 94,345 81,255 22,085 

MBER sec ccccevesccees 40,859 21,331 8,487 
(| PPR EET TTL PET 414,082 334,800 103,943 


Flour movement from July 1, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 

Domestic 

Ex- Stocks distri- 

Output ports Oct. 31 bution 

Wheat flour..... 40,600 4,452 3,422 34,223 

Rye flour ....... 1,017 701 129 266 

Barley flour .... 719 358 100 310 

Corn flour and 











MOR) oc ccccase 5,883 615 385 664,992 
Oatmeal and 

rolled oats.... 1,529 641 243 «1,044 

Totals ........ 49,748 6,770 4,279 40,836 
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. The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Dec. 28 was 
estimated at 17,250 bbls, or 58 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,750, or 91 
ag cent, last week, 25,250, or 95.per cent, 

1917, and 21,250, or 75 per cent, in 1916. 
The reduction in the output this week is 
due to the mills all being shut down 
Christmas Day. 

There is no settling down as to what 
the future has in store for millers, flour 
merchants and others connected with the 
trade. The abandonment of the Food 
Administration regulations pertaining to 
milling has badly demoralized conditions. 
Feed merchants are still subjected to a 
limit in the profits they can make in the 
handling of feed, yet quotations on all 
grades of feedingstuffs, especially those 
made of wheat, have advanced $8@15 
ton. 

Many mills in this territory are now 
manufacturing patent flour. One or two 
in Chicago that have so far milled along 
on orders booked of 100 per cent products 
are changing their milling to their for- 
mer percentage grades. In order that 
the trade may be relieved so far as pos- 
sible of any accumulation of the 100 per 
cent flour, certain mills have notified their 
customers that they will take the stocks 
off their hands and either divert it east 
or use it for blending purposes. 

Mills in this territory that have capacity 
for a limited amount of flour, claim that 
the average farmer is purchasing flour to 
a far greater extent than are the mer- 
chants and jobbers in the larger cen- 
ters. The farmer contends that he knows 
what the price of wheat is going to be, 
according to government rulings, and now 
that he can obtain the kind that he has 
used heretofore, his purchases have shown 
a decided increase. 

Some of the mills that have: booked 
flour of the 100 per cent grade, have made 
arrangements with their trade to rebook 
same for the standard patent, some at 
25c bbl advance, while others are asking 
75e. Perhaps the best grades of flour 
salable now are we Straights and first 
clears. Second clears are a problem, as 
there is no export outlet for them and 
very little inquiry for the flour for blend- 


ing reese. Rye flour is slow of sale, 
~— as dropped off both in demand and 
value. 


SUBSTITUTES ARRIVING FREELY 


Contracts have been made through the 
Milling Division of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, V. J. Petersen in charge, for about 
100,000 bbls of substitutes that have been. 
taken over by the Grain Corporation and 
eventually will go to foreign countries. 

The records as to the offerings and con- 
tracts made in this zone, including north- 
ern Illinois, Wisconsin and the peninsula 
of Michigan, are very interesting, and 
show to a considerable extent that more 
corn flour has been offered by mills, mer- 
chants and dealers than any of the other 
substitutes. While the exact figures are 
not obtainable, it is said that there is as 
much corn flour as all the other substi- 
tutes put together. 

Those offering substitutes in car lots 
make their contracts through the Chicago 
office, but the substitutes are inspected at 
the seaboard, and shipped at the miller’s 
risk as to quality. In the assembling in 
Chicago, at the New Century Co.’s plant, 
there have been about 10,000 sacks re- 
packed ray Fae east. This includes 
all grades of substitutes, and in packages 
as small as 5-lb cartons, 48, 98 and 100 Ib, 
cotton, some of very poor quality. These 
all have been re in 140-lb jutes, 


A 


The amount of work involved in han- 
dling these substitutes is more extensive 
than the trade might imagine, as lots as 
small as 200 lbs are being shipped here 
from points far north. Mr. Petersen now 
finds his duties much heavier than they 
were a few days ago. He has devoted a 
great deal of time and attention to the 
work of the Grain Corporation. 


LESS CORN PRODUCTS BEING MADE 


There has been a falling off in the 
amount of corn products ‘made by the 
mills in this territory of late, due to the 
shutting off of the brewing business, the 
consumption of grits and the recent ruling 
of the Food Administration as to flour 
substitutes. Some of the wheat mills in 
this territory that turned over part of 
their units to corn-milling a few months 
ago have returned to their former wheat 
capacity. 

Some of the long-established corn mills 
that have an excellent reputation for their 
products, mainly those who have carried 
on national advertising campaigns and 
have likewise milled their corn scientifical- 
ly, still continue to enjoy a very good 
trade. Corn flour is quoted here today at 
$3.65@3.80 per 100 lbs, in sacks. 

NOTES 

Chicago mills for the year 1918 pro- 
duced 1,148,250 bbls flour; in 1917, 1,168,- 
118; in 1916, 1,235,000; in 1915, 1,153,000; 
in 1914, 1,083,000. 

R. Lenfestey, of the flour department 
of the food administration for this state, 
whose duties have ended, left for Califor- 
nia to take a few days’ vacation. 

Some of the millers expect that when 
Herbert C. Hoover and Julius H. Barnes 
return from Europe, they will decide to 
sell some of the wheat they have on hand. 

Board of Trade directors have fixed 
the annual assessment for 1919 at $75, or 
the same as for many years past. The 
first installment is payable March 1, or 
one month earlier than usual. 

Jasper Brewer, who recently resigned 
as manager of Tyler & Co., Junction City, 
Kansas, was in Chicago today, on his way 
to ‘New York City, where he is to engage 
in the flour business, largely that pertain- 
ing to the export trade. 

The Millers National Insurance Co., 
Chicago, gave to its employees a Christ- 
mas bonus of 10 per cent of their salaries, 
with a maximum bonus of $500. This also 
applies to the salaries of 18 employees of 
the staff who are in the service, on their 
return. 

There is very little milling demand for 
white corn, and it is selling at about the 
same price to a little under yellow, while 
recently it was at a big premium. The 
glucose interests have taken one-third to 
one-half of the daily arrivals of corn for 
some time. The East is buying very little. 

Geo. W. Moore Co., Chicago, is the name 
of an organization that has succeeded 
Moore & Lorenz Co., manufacturers of 
elevator equipment and mill machinery. 
P. A. Lorenz, having retired from busi- 
ness, is succeeded as vice-president by M. 
H. Hurd, formerly secretary of the Union 
Iron Works and the Beall Improvements 
Co., Decatur, Il. 

There is a scarcity of red winter wheat, 
and the demand is so urgent that 8@10c 
over the basic price has been paid for the 
limited offerings. Ordinary wheat is‘sell- 
ing fairly at moderate discounts. No. 1 
red sold up to $2.36, with No. 2 at $2.34. 
Spring wheats have brought 2@4c over 
government prices. No. 1 northern with 
smut sold at $2.25, and No. 3 at $2.18. 

Henry L. Goemann, chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, has sent 
out an appeal to the grain trade to pro- 
test against the proposed advance in grain 
rates to the eastern seaboard, which has 


been ordered for Feb. 2. In addition to 
the protest, a rehearing is demanded. 
Protests should be made to the Railroad 
Administration at Washington. 

Bad roads in the country have re- 
stricted deliveries of grain from the farms 
to interior loading stations, and the 
movement has fallen off to small propor- 
tions, receipts at terminal markets being 
mainly from ae the hold- 
ings of which have been greatly reduced. 
It will take several weeks of low tem- 
peratures to put the roads in condition 
so that heavy loads can be hauled. 

Restrictions on trading in coarse grain 
futures limiting individual operations to 
200,000 bus have been ordered removed 
Jan. 2 by John J. Stream, chairman of 
the Coarse Grain Division of the Food 
Administration. The regulations govern- 
ing the profiteering on either side of the 
market and of margins of profit here- 
tofore'in force are to continue. Board 
of Trade directors have taken similar ac- 
tion. 

Oats have acted heavy of late, the cash 
demand being lighter. No. 3 whites have 
sold mainly around January price, with 
some sales of it at %4¢ discount, while 
standards have brought 4%@Ilc premium 
on track. Standard oats sold early in the 
year at 96c, the highest on record, and 
are now down to around 69c. Export 
bids are indifferent. Of the 12,000,000 
bus of oats held at Buffalo, all are prac- 
tically owned by the Wheat Export Co. 

Grain traders regard the action taken 
at Washington to provide for handling 
the 1919 wheat crop as an indication of 
uneasiness on the part of the government 
authorities. It reflects the efforts of the 
trade in looking toward a reopening of 
the wheat market. It is proposed by some 
to secure a reopening of.the.market in a 
way that would give the government a 
chance to make good on its guaranty to 
the farmer and at the same time afford it 
a hedging market, so that the burden of 
carrying the big crop next year will be 
thrown upon the public. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxkee, Wis., Dec. 28.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 6,500 
this week, representing 34 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 14,350, or 80 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 16,000 turned out 4,000, or 25 per cent. 
There was no rye flour production, com- 
pared with nothing last week and 2,700 
a year ago. No corn flour was manufac- 
tured this week. 

Flour business was rather slow. Mill- 
ers say the trade is stocked up with 100 
per cent flour, and will probably work 
this off before there is any buying of 
consequence. Some of the trade who 
have flour bought are turning it over to 
the short patent. In some instances mills 
are asking about 25c bbl advance, and 
others are willing to make the change 
without cost. 

One of the local mills reported having 
sold about 7,000 bbls of 100 per cent 
flour, and was willing to turn it over 
without extra cost, but the buyer pre- 
ferred the shipments made as originally 
ordered. This flour is thought to have 
been sold for export. 

Millers are quoting first patent at 
$10.55@10.90 in cotton 1’s. Quotations 
on clears were made at $9.25@9.60, in 
cotton. No sales of clears have been re- 
ported. 

Demand for rye flour was exceptional- 
ly light, and mills are not grinding at 
present. It is expected that there will 
be very little business until after Jan. 1. 
Stocks here are moderate. Bakers bought 
sparingly. Outside mills report operat- 
ing to full capacity on government con- 


‘tracts. Prices were unchanged at $4.40@ 


4.50 for white, $4 for straight and $3.40 
@3.60 for dark, in cotton. , 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for corn flour. Mills are not op- 
erating, having fair stocks on hand. Dur- 
ing the latter days of the week the gov- 
ernment made purchases from local mills, 
but this was ut all the business done. 
Millers, however, look for an improvement 
after Jan. 1. Prices were quoted at $4 
in cotton. The demand for corn meal 
was light, millers holding at $3.80, in 
cotton. 

Jobbers .have fair stocks of southwest- 
ern patents on hand, and bought nothing 
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this week. All rt trade very slow. 
Prices are quoted at $10.50, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


There was a brisk demand for millfeed. 
Mills are sold ahead, and are not offering 
anything at present. Jobbers were in the 
market and ght moderately well, but 
prices advanced so rapidly that most of 
them are now out, awaiting developments. 
Bran sold early in the.week at $41, and 
middlings at » but later quotations 
were $48 for bran and $52 for middlings. 
Red dog sold at $61 and flour middlings 


‘at $55. Prices show a wide range, and 


jobbers do not know just where they are 
at, so are withdrawing from the market. 

There was only a fair demand for rye 
middlin Hominy feed was scarce, and 
local mills are asking $67; no sales were 
made, however, on this basis. Shippers 
report the state trade as light, buyers not 
willing to pay present asking prices. 
There is a feeling that prices have ad- 
vanced too rapidly, and will seek a lower 
level. 

NOTES 


The Moering Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
which recently was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $20,000, has increased 
the issue to $30,000. The company is do- 
ing a general grain business through Wis- 
consin. 


On Jan. 1 the firm of Dickelmann & 
Stroble Co. will be changed to C. O. 
Dickelmann Co. The firm has the ac- 
count of the Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, on rye flour, and the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co. on spring wheat 
flour. 

Magnus Swenson, Madison, head of the 
Wisconsin division of the food adminis- 
tration, left this week for New York to 
sail for Europe under orders from Mr. 
Hoover. Mr. Swenson received word to 
proceed abroad and visit England, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, the Balkan countries 
and the central powers. 


Stuart Hyde, general manager of Strat- 
ton-Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, has 
returned from an eastern business trip 
after making arrangements for’ eastern 
connections for the mill. In addition to 
grinding rye and corn, a 500-bbl wheat 
mill will be installed. The capital stock 
has been increased to $750,000. 

The winter wheat sown in Wisconsin 
during the fall of 1918 aggregates 101,900 
acres, compared with 112,000 in 1917, ac- 
cording to the state department of agri- 
culture. The aggregate of rye sown dur- 
ing the past fall is 489,250 acres, against 
475,000 in 1917. One-third of the acre- 
age is embraced by four counties in the 
central part of Wisconsin. In 1916, Wis- 
consin led in rye production in the Unit- 
ed States, but in 1918, in spite of an in- 
crease of 68,300 acres, it ranks fourth. 

H. N. Wutson. 





Imports of flour from the United States 
into Curacao, Dutch West Indies, in 1917 
was valued at $217,068, and corn meal, 
which is the staple food of the colony, at 
$113,275. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Dec. 
28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Barley Flax 











. 1,052 117 229 1 
Empire 989 144 106 45 
Consolidated - 1,246 40 86 5 
Ogilvies 1,043 105 236 ee 
Western 1,251 48 35 131 
Grain Growers .. 1,036 448 441 PT 
Fort William .... 585 249 108 32 
Bastern ......... 928 104 131 ee 
Gy Ba Be awe esewee 1,718 383 147 51 
Northwestern .... 210 +e wi a 
Can. Northern ... 1,763 581 705 1 
Thunder Bay .... 671 171 163 42 
Can. Gov't ....c- 518 157 114 58 
*Can. Gov’t ...... + sé oe 45 
Sask, Co-op. ..... 1,541 201 117 96 

Totals ....ccees 14,552 2,747 2,618 509 
Year ago ........ 4,977 38,470 1,178 648 
Receipts ......... 2,813 195 216 72 
*Receipts ........ cee “A é0 3 
Rail shipments .. 107 130 7 21 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 33 No. 1C. W...... 4 
No. 1 northern. .5,253 No. 2 C. W...... 302 
No. 2 northern..2,205 No. 3 C. W...... 543 
No. 3 northern..2,163 Ex. 1 feed ..... 353 
Ne. @ sccccccess B.78S 3.2008 .iccivesiic 370 
NG... Buvvivcvcads 979 32 feed .......... 792 
we eerereer ia 1,064. Others ......... 384 
Feed ....c.cc0es 163 
Others .......+. 967 Petes os css evs 2,747 

Total ........ 14,552 


55 
*For account of imperial government. 
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MILLING RESTORED 


The cancellation of the milling regula- 
tions, Dec. 20, effective immediately, and 
the consequent restoration of milling to 
more nearly old-time conditions, except, 
of course, as modified by the guaranteed 
minimum wheat price, which continues to 
June, 1920, came as a surprise to the ma- 
jority of millers. There had been a some- 
what vague feeling in the air that some- 
thing might be done, that further modifi- 
cations were about due, but the complete 
elimination of the regulations, so suddenly 
and without previous intimation of so 
sweeping a change, was not generally 
expected. 

The removal of the regulations finds 
the soft wheat milling business in a very 
curious and untoward position. Some- 
thing will have to be done, and that right 
soon, to assure the mills a supply of 
wheat if they are to be continued in 
operation. Here within six months after 
harvest, millers are clamoring for wheat, 
bidding premium prices without getting 
enough. Bids at St. Louis this week 
were as high as two dollars and forty-four 
cents for No. 1 red. 

Gossip in the trade is to the effect that 
the Grain Corporation is to release some 


of its stored wheat; definite statements. 


by some of the officials of the Grain Cor- 
poration heretofore have been unmistak- 
ably and clearly to the contrary. 

In view of the wheat situation, many 
millers are not disposed to make any 
radical change in grades and milling at 
the moment, but are inclined to continue 
as heretofore. They will wait for the 
situation to work itself out, and see how 
things break. Although feed prices have 
advanced twenty or twenty-five dollars 
within the week, flour prices do not show 
anything like a corresponding decline, be- 
cause of the scarcity of wheat and the 
mounting premiums it is necessary to pay 
to get even an inadequate supply. 

Some millers report flour prices are 
firmer, and do not look for much, if any, 
decline in them. Thus flour prices may 
be stabilized, and dealers and bakers 
with stocks on hand may be saved from 
heavy losses by these wheat premiums. 

Theoretically, with a crop of nine hun- 
dred and seventeen million bushels, it 
might seem that there should be plenty 
of wheat. The official statement of the 
United States Food Administration, No. 
8, issued Dec. 1, gave the primary move- 
ment of wheat from the farms since July 
1 as 528,308,000 bushels (the winter wheat 
crop was 558,000,000), of which 286,- 
169,000 were on hand Oct. 31; 178,387,000 
had been ground. 

A very considerable part of this pri- 
mary movement from farms was from 
soft wheat territory, and the wheat moved 
out into positions where it is no longer 
available for grinding by mills located 
where it was grown. Whatever statis- 
tics may be cited to prove theoretically, 
the fact remains that soft wheat mills 
cannot get wheat, simply because it is not 
back in the country. 

One thing that makes the situation par- 
ticularly aggravating to millers is. the 
fact that they foresaw and predicted, 
when the movement was at its height, the 
very conditions which have now developed. 
While they recognized in a general way 
that the movement was a war measure, 
yet ~~ felt that the taking of wheat 
from different sections should be con- 
fined more closely to the probable sur- 
plus beyond milling requirements. Their 
protests appeared to be without weight 


or effect on the administration of the 
Grain Corporation. 

It remains now to be seen whether the 
Grain Corporation will recognize its re- 
sponsibility and take steps to furnish re- 
lief to the mills. If it does not, many 
mills in soft winter territory will prob- 
ably have to close down before the crop 
year is much more advanced. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Dec. 28 was 28,800, or 60 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 30,760, or 64 
per cent, last week, 38,300, or 80 per 
cent, a year ago, 20,900, or 431% per cent, 
two years ago, and 35,250, or 731 per 
cent, three years ago. 

The mills are at the end of their 
tether in getting wheat. Although bid- 
ding a premium for wheat, as high as 
2.32, they secured very insufficient sup- 
plies. But for the fact that some mills 
have a stock of spring wheat, it would 
be impossible to continue operation. 
There is developing a very strong senti- 
ment that the Grain Corporation should 
release some of its stored wheat for 
grinding. 

There is scarcely any domestic demand 
for soft wheat flour. Although the mills are 
quite dependent upon Grain Corporation 
business yet, if they cannot get wheat, it 
is difficult to see how they can continue 
bidding for this business. As it is, we 
have the unusual situation of soft wheat 
mills offering spring wheat flour for ex- 
port, spring wheat being all they have 
for grinding. 


OUTPUT FIRST HALF OF YEAR 


The output of flour by Toledo mills 
for the first half of the crop year, July 
to December, inclusive, was 751,913 bbls, 
representing 60 per cent of capacity, as 
compared with 913,550, or 73 per cent, 
in 1917, 845,300, or 67 per cent, in 1916, 
and 831,750, or 6614, per cent, in 1915. 

For the same period a group of central 
states mills, reporting their output week- 
ly to this office, showed a production of 
1,481,749 bbls for 1918, or 60 per cent 
of capacity; 1,768,996 for 1917, or 72 per 
cent; 1,505,200 for 1916, or 66 per cent. 

From the above figures it will be noted 
that the percentage of operation is some- 
what less this year than for the corre- 
sponding periods of the previous years. 
It is thought that this applies quite gen- 
erally in soft wheat milling. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The fall and early~winter has been an 
abnormally open one, without cold weath- 
er or snow and, consequently, wheat in 
the ground has been looking unusually 
green and thrifty for this time of the 
year; in fact, if anything, has had too 
rank a growth. This week has brought 
two light snowfalls, hardly sufficient to 
afford any real protection. So far there 
has scarcely been need of protection, as 
moderate temperatures have prevailed. 
Cold weather and snow are overdue. 
There has been some fall plowing for 
planting of spring wheat next spring. 
It is expected that a large acreage for 
this section will be put in. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined. weekly capacity of 86,160 
bbls, for the week ending Dec. 28 made 
62,323, or 72 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 55,013, or 70 per cent, last 
week, by 14 mills of 78,360 bbls capacity. 





Exports of breadstuffs from all lead- 
ing countries from July 1 to Dec. 21 
were 215,317,000 bus, or 15,000,000 more 
than for the same time last year, and 


72,600,000 less than in 1916. America 
has e d 133,330,000 bus, or 20,000,- 
000 short of last year, and 20,951,000 two 
years ago. Argentina shipped 55,721,000 
bus, compared with 8,059,000 last year, 
and 35,274,000 in 1916. Australia has 


- fallen down this season, moving 18,835,000 


bus, compared with 27,072, last year 


and 20,344,000 two years ago. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 28.—The pro- 
duction of flour by. city mills this week 
amounted to 4,243 bbls, a decided falling 
off as against recent records, but of course 
the mills were genérally closed down for 
Christmas. Any correct analysis of busi- 
ness here at present must admit of refer- 
ence to the recent agitation begun by 
state authorities concerning alleged prof- 
iteering among millers. 

When millers advanced the price of 
bran, and flour remained stationary the 
food administrator got busy and demand- 
ed an investigation, claiming the increase 
in bran amounted to 75 per cent and that 
this was wholly without warrant. He de- 
clared that an advance in the price of 
bran should,be followed by a drop in the 
price of flour, and requested seven millers 
to submit flour prices. Two of them 
showed a decline in quotations, and one 
of the two had no bran to sell. 

Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., stated that the reason why bran had 
risen so rapidly since the suspension of 
regulations was that the government had 
arbitrarily fixed such a low price on it 
before, and because ground corn has been 
worth about $60. “Unless the present sit- 
uation is offset by a further rise in the 
price of wheat, the price of flour will ease 
off soon,” he stated. “his is a dull sea- 
son in flour for both millers and retailers, 
and it is difficult to anticipate what may 
come a few days hence. The reason there 
has been no material change in the price 
of flour with the restoration of competi- 
tive conditions is that the trade cannot 
figure the effect of the new situation.” 

Millers all over Indiana can show that 
a certain amount of the wheat they use 
now is being bought in the East, and this 
has been going on for some time. One 
miller here is quoted as saying that from 
25 to 30 boats loaded with wheat are at 
Buffalo and are unable to discharge the 
wheat because storage space cannot be 
had. Millers have been perfectly willing 
to follow the government in all the myriad 
rulings sent out from Washington, but 
think that an injustice is being done them 
ih the claim of profiteering when condi- 
tions have forced them to certain eventu- 
alities. 

Millers here for a long time have looked 
with alarm on the wheat market, and the 
price of the cereal in many instances has 
been such that frequently it has been de- 
clared that if relief did not come some of 
the mills would have to go out of busi- 
ness. Mills have been paying unheard-of 
premiums for wheat, and the Grain Cor- 
poration has not offered the assistance in 
supplying grain which the millers looked 
for. If there is any truth in the rumor 
that the corporation did not intend selling 
wheat to the American miller, then the 
miller would like to have explained to him 
why his money is not as good as money in 
Europe. 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitiz, Trenn., Dec. 28.—There 
has been very little demand for flour in 
the Southwest during the week. The 
elimination of all regulations by the Food 
Administration has left the trade in a 
confused state of mind, and no business 
of consequence is being worked or ex- 
pected until the market becomes more 
stable. 

A number of the mills have resumed the 
manufacture of the old grades of patent 
flours. The short’ patents, or highest 
grades, have been advanced 80c@$1 bbl 
over the 100 per cent grade. Not enough 
of the old patents have yet been sold to 
make a market and it looks as if it will 
take a little time to get them to going 
again. The larger mills have been putting 
out a good grade of 100 per cent flour, 
and it appears that both buyers and con- 
sumers are not in a hurry to pay a pre- 
mium for the fancy patents. 

At the end of the week mills were gen- 
erally quoting 100 per cent soft winter 





45 


wheat flour at $10.60@10.85, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, basis 98 lbs, cotton. 
Business in Minnesota and Kansas 
flours is quiet. Rehandlers have been re- 
ceiving offers of the old varieties of 
patents from the mills, but are not will- 
ing to pay the premiums asked, until they 
get a clearer idew# of the situation. Quo- 
tations: spring wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton 


or jute, delivered at Nashville, $11@ | 


oa hard winter wheat flour, $10.80 
ll. 

Mills in this territory find it very dif- 
ficult to buy soft winter wheat, aa have 
been rapidly exhausting their reserve 
stocks. No. 2 wheat, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, has been costing $2.45, and the 
market has shown great strength at the 
high level. 

The feed situation has been the most 
important phase of the abolition of re- 
strictions, with the heavy advance. Some 
wheat bran was sold Friday to go east at 
$48.75 per ton. Mills are asking substan- 
tially the -following prices: wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $48 
@49; mixed feed, $52@55; shorts or 
middlings, $56@59. é 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 171,270 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 94,181, or 54.9 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 111,739 bbls 
and 64.7 per cent last week, 61.8 per cent 
the same week in 1917, 64 in 1916, 61 in 
1915, 55.5 in 1914, 41.9 in 1913 and 33.7 
in 1912. 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, — 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Dec. 28 Dec. 21 


tig Lee 25,100 20,600 
We CS veccccedss 282,000 235,000 
CGGh, DME veccccdsviscoce 253,100 261,500 
CGR DOP sccccgiconsone 611,600 611,600 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 48 cars. 
Joun Lerper. 





Wheat Stocks Dec. 1 


The commercial stocks of wheat report- 
ed in a survey made by the Department 
of Agriculture for Dec. 1, 1918, amount- 
ed to 219,434,832 bus. These holdings, 
by 10,669 firms (elevators, warehouses, 
grain mills and wholesale dealers), were 
more than twice as large as the stocks 
held by the same firms a year earlier, 
the actual percentage being 206.1 per 
cent of the 1917 stocks. The figures re- 
fer to stocks actually reported, and do 
not represent the commercial stocks of 
the country, nor-do they include stocks on 
farms. 

The commercial visible supply figures, 
as published by the Chicago Board of 
Trade for the nearest date (Nov. 30, 
1918), show 121,561,000 bus of wheat, 
against 21,031,000 a year ago. Corre- 
sponding Bradstreet figures for 1918 show 
131,584,000 bus, against 29,633,000 for 
1917. Compared with the same date of 
last year, these figures, as well as those 
obtained by the more extensive survey, 
show a very great relative increase in 
commercial stocks of wheat on Dec. 1, 
1918. 


OTHER CEREALS, FLOUR, AND CORN MEAL 


The commercial stocks of other cereals 
reported for Dec. 1, 1918, according to 
the department statement, were as fol- 
lows: corn, 13,193,789 bus; oats, 61,670,- 
351; barley, . 74,400,787; rye, 13,936,010. 
These stocks represent the following per- 
centages of the corresponding stocks on 
Dec. 1, 1917: corn, 129 per cent; oats, 
94.6; barley, 110.8; rye, 154.2. 

The commercial stocks of flour and corn 
meal, as reported for the survey, were: 
wheat flour, white, 6,397,490 bbls; whole- 
wheat and graham flour, 133,189; rye 
flour, 266,107; corn flour, 51,676,911 Ibs; 
corn meal, 72,825,916 lbs; buckwheat 
flour, 13,548,309 lbs; mixed flour, 26,623,- 
397 lbs. These stocks represent the fol- 
lowing percentages of the stocks on hand 
a year ago: wheat flour, white, 170.4 per 
cent; whole-wheat and graham flour, 
249.1; rye flour, 215.8; corn meal, 227.8; 
buckwheat flour, 220.4; mixed flour, 243.5. 





Late reports from Australia say that 
the wheat harvest there is in progress, 
and reduce the estimated yield to 65,- 
000,000 bus, which will give an exportable 
surplus of 40,000,000. Stocks of old 
wheat are 160,000,000 bus, making the 
total exportable surplus 200,000,000 bus. 
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The extremely wide range of prices be- 
tween spring and Kansas flours is a 
source of wonderment to the trade, and 
the only explanation seems to be the one 
advanced by Kansas mills, that they have 
to pay a higher premium for their wheat 
than spring wheat mills. Even this, in 
view of a fixed wheat price, is difficult to 
understand, because eastern mills along 
the Niagara frontier and down as far as 
Rochester, N. Y., report paying premiums 
as high as 7@9c bu, so in order to justify 
the wide price range by a premium for 
wheat, Kansas mills must be paying much 
more. It is reported on good authority 
that some millers in that section feel 
’ that, judging from the present outlook, 
wheat premiums will be much higher lat- 
er on. 

As an indication of the variance of 
prices, fancy patents present a fair ex- 
ample. Those from Kansas mills are 
held firmly around $11.50, jute, while 
those of spring wheat mills are being 
offered quite freely on the basis of $11 
@11.15, jute, or a difference of 35@50c 

bl 


The matter of mill quotations, however, 
is not of great interest to the trade at 
this time, because spot flours are being 
offered at prices well under mill limits, in 
order to move them as quickly as pos- 
sible, as flour stocks are much like the 
wheat crop was characterized by Julius 
Barnes, “burdensome.” 

General quotations follow: spring fancy 
patent, $11@11.15; standard patent, 


$10.35@10.60; first clear, $9.90@10.20; 
Kansas fancy patent, $11.50@11.60; 
straights, $10.60@10.85; clears, $10.10@ 
10,20; rye, $8.75@9.50,—all in jute. 


FLOUR CONDITIONS VERY UNSETTLED 


The New York flour trade has not yet 
succeeded in adjusting itself to the 
changed conditions brought about by the 
rescinding of the regulations governing 
milling and, judging by the wide variance 
of quotations, mills seem equally unset- 
tled, with the result that little business is 
being done. Distributors are much more 
deeply concerned with disposing of their 
stocks of flour bought at the previous high 
levels and left on their hands by the 
summary action of the Food Adminis- 
tration’s rescinding of the milling rules 
than in making new purchases, 

There is a strong feeling here that 
these regulations should not have been 
removed without an advance notice of at 
least 60 days, which would have given an 
opportunity to get out from under at 
least a part of this burden; whereas, com- 
ing as suddenly as it did, and followed 
immediately by a substantial reduction in 
mill prices, the trade is for the third time 
forced to face a heavy loss as a reward 
for its loyalty. 

It is said that there is approximately 
60 days’ supply of flour on spot, some of 
which will show a big loss and most of 
which will have to be moved before much 
new business can possibly be done. 


KNIGHTON EMPLOYEES ANNUAL DINNER 


On Friday, Dec. 27, the annual dinner 
of the employees of Samuel Knighton & 
Son was held at the Hotel Manhattan, in 
the rooms of the Old Colony Club. In- 
cluding the principals of the concern, 18 
surrounded the board and, after an ex- 


céllent dinner was adieposed of, a general 
conference was held, during which the 
general business of the concern was dis- 
eussed and broad plans for the coming 
year formulated. 

Each year business concerns are realiz- 
ing more and more the great advantage of 
close co-operation with their representa- 
tives, and the firm of Samuel Knighton 
& Son was one of the first of the eastern 
flour distributors to adopt the plan of 
frequent conferences. 

Those in attendance at this event were 
Samuel Knighton, Frank H. Knighton, 
Henry Knighton, Edward Knighton, F. 
Rainbow, Henry S. Little, T. P. Wil- 
liamson, T. Marshall Holt, Edwin A. L. 
Detwiler, Arthur W. Rankin, Clayton 
Robin, George E. Gilson, William E. 
Breul, Harry L. Yagel, Lewis N. Thorn- 
ton and John J. Fay. 

STORE-DELIVERY TO BE ABANDONED 

The store-door delivery plan originated 
by a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and which has, like the sword 
of Damocles, hung over the head of the 
flour trade for the past six months, is 
now apparently about to be abandoned. 
It kept the trade unsettled all this time 
and, though everybody who really knew 
anything about actual flour trade condi- 
tions in New York was convinced that its 
application to that trade was impractical 
and in many ways impossible, yet it was 
felt that, as a war measure, it might at 
any time be put in force. 

The peace negotiations now under way 
have so radically changed conditions that 
apparently those in authority on railroad 
matters do not desire at this time to do 
anything that would involve such great 
changes in commercial methods. 


NOTES 


Arnold Robinson, a well-known freight 
broker and member of the New York 
Produce Exchange, died suddenly after 
a few days’ illness from influenza, aged 
34. 

Arthur F. Stott, son of the late David 
Stott, of Detroit, Mich., and at one time 
connected with the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., will Jan. 1 take a position with 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. as 
flour buyer for that concern. 

This office has received a very large 
number of Christmas greetings from 
members of the milling and flour trade, 
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many of which are fine examples of the 
printers’ and engravers’ art, and the man- 
ager desires to thank the senders for their 
kindly remembrances. 

The mill formerly operated by Ludwig 
Deetjen at Manheim, Pa., has been pur- 
chased by Holt & Co. to replace in a 
measure the one at Steelton which burned 
six months ago. Mr. Deetjen, whose son 
William was associated with him in busi- 
ness but who was killed in France, will 
retire from the milling business. 

Millers visiting this market this week: 
O. D. Fisher, secretary and manager 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; 
H. E. Gwinn, Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; D. E. Stott and B. C. Wil- 
liams, David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich; John Kroutil, president and 
manager Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 

The Holland Bakers’ Journal states 
that recently eight ships left Rotterdam 
for Buenos Aires to bring back 50,000 
tons of wheat and flour. The publication 
points out that it would take these ships 
until March 1 to complete the round trip 
and lay the wheat and flour down in Hol- 
land, whereas the round trip from Hol- 
land to the United States could have been 
made in four to five weeks. It further 
points out that the concern which is to 
load the ships is the Compania Argentina, 
a milling concern practically owned by 
William Mueller, of Rotterdam, the head 
of which, a man named Kroeller, is food 
dictator for Holland. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuHitapetputia, Pa., Dec. 2 ar- 
ket for flour during the week continued 
unsettled, as a result of the recent with- 
drawal of government regulations, and 
prices were largely nominal. Local job- 
bers and bakers were generally supplied 
for 30 to 60 days, and not inclined to pur- 
chase. There were fairly liberal offerings 
from the mills, but at a wide range of 
prices. The lack of government demand 
during the week tended toward a weak 
feeling in the market. 





NOTES 

There will be no session of the Com- 

mercial Exchange next Wednesday, New 
Year’s Day. 

C. G. Newman, representing the grain 

firm of Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, was 


Annual Dinner of the Employees of Samuel Knighton & Son, at the Hotel Manhattan, New York, Dec. 27. 
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on the Commercial Exchange last Mon- 
day. 
Paul A. Perry, flour broker, returned 
Monday from a trip through the state, 
visiting millers and bakers. 

Penrose A. McClain, of: the grain firm 
of P. A. McClain & Co., died of pneu- 
monia on Dec. 25, aged 38. 

Henry F. ‘Bean, son of H. U. Bean, 
grain merchant, was on the Commercial 
Exchange last Monday, having recently 
been mustered out of service at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

The Commercial Exchange will mark 
the passing of the old year with a cele- 
bration on the floor, Tuesday, from 11 
a.m. till 1 p.m, There will be a band, 
and a very interesting programme has 
been arranged. 

At the cabled request of Herbert Hoov- 
er, Howard Heinz, food administrator 
for Pennsylvania, will leave for France 
on Tuesday, to assist Mr. Hoover in the 
distribution of food supplies, and will 
remain in Europe for an indefinite period. 

According to a communication received 
by a prominent local feed man from J. J. 
Crowley, superintendent of the Coarse 
Grain Section of the United States Food 
Administration at Washington, the rules 
fixing the maximum jobbing prices on 
wheat millfeeds and cottonseed products 
are still in force. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 28.—City mills 
ground a total of 8,500 bbls of flour this 
week, or 46 per cent of capacity, against 
54 per cent last week. Of the aggregate, 
6,700 bbls were spring, 1,300 winter and 
500 rye. 

There is a general belief that conditions 
will improve from now on, although some 
look to see the reconstruction of the mill- 
ing business encounter some difficulties be- 
fore it is back on the pre-war basis. One 
miller, discussing it this morning, said, 
“To be sure we have got the mill left, but 
good-will is largely gone since we have 
been making 100 per cent flour identically 

‘ke that ground in mills everywhere.” 

Most of the mills here are getting ready 
to put out the old grades of flour. Manu- 
facture of the higher grades is looked to, 
to stimulate trade in some quarters. The 
sentiment seems to be to better the quality 
of flour, maintaining present prices at 
least, rather than manufacture war flour 
and cheapen the price. 

While it probably is only a matter of 





‘time before 100 per cent flour is forced 


out of the market, there are those who 
would prefer to see its manufacture con- 
tinued, holding that it is more nutritious 
than the lower extraction brands, and gen- 
erally simplifies the business. Some of the 
mills here hold government contracts for 
considerable quantities of 100 per cent 
flour, but will grind no more for their 
regular trade. 

No flour was taken out of Rochester 
by the government this week. In a gen- 
eral letter it was explained that shipping 
directions from the Paris agent of the 
Grain Corporation were lacking. The let- 
ter ended by wishing the millers a “Happy 
New Year.” Many here devoutly hope 
that it will be realized. 

It is reported that the government has 
taken over a small amount of substitutes, 
and that some of the mills here have re- 
ceived shipping directions for their hold- 
ings. Holders of rice flour are extremely 
anxious to be included along with others 
who have substitutes on hand, claiming 
that there is now no possible outlet for it, 
except at heavy loss. 

While grades and prices are not en- 
tirely readjusted, conditions are much less 
chaotic than a week ago and the appended 
prices are fairly accurate: spring patents, 
$11.15@11.25, cotton 1’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; 100 per cent patents $11, and clears 
$10.30@10.60, same basis. 


There was little life to soft wheat flours». 


Farmers are hauling in their wheat in 
fair volume, but, it looks now as though 
the stocks in their hands would be ex- 
hausted in the early winter. When mill- 
ers here begin to import their winter 
wheat, it means a premium. Winter 
straights were quoted at $10.35 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston. 

The market for rye flour was dead, and 
stocks are accumulating. The price eased 
off 10@20c bbl, and was quoted at $8.80@ 
8.90, cotton 1’s, Boston. 

Graham flour was very slow, with little 
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inquiry and light sales. It was quoted 
locally in small lots at $9.40@9.50 bbl. 
Movement of entire wheat flour was con- 
fined to less than car lots, basis $10.50@ 
10.60, cotton ¥’s, Boston. Buckwheat 
flour was a little easier. Only a jobbing 
business is done here. It was quoted at 
$7.50 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. here. 


As the result of the sharp advance in. 


the price of bran and middlings, there was 
a little less demand, but the market quick- 
ly absorbed all offerings. Spring bran 
was quoted at $52@54 ton, in sacks; win- 
ter bran, $50@52; spring middlings, $55 
@57,—all f.o.b. shipping point. Demand 
for rye feed was not quite as strong, but 
there was no change in prices, which are 
still held at $52@53 ton, sacked, jobbing 
basis, f.o.b. here. 
NOTES 

Looking to the more general use of trac- 
tors here as a substitute for farm labor, a 
tractor school will be held in Rochester 
the week of Feb. 3, under direction of the 
New York state food commission. 

The Monroe County farm bureau will 
assist farmers here in obtaining seed corn 
and seeds generally next spring. There 
has been some difficulty heretofore, and 
seed of uncertain germination sold, to the 
injury of the later crop. 

Eastern methods of hog-raising differ 
from western in that about 90 per cent of 
the diet is millfeed and grain fed in a 
trough. Several prominent farmers will 
try grazing their hogs on alfalfa and other 
forage crops next year, topping off with 
grain after the approved western style. 

Howard Strong, secretary Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association, is in 
Rochester, and according to reports will 
quite likely accept the secretaryship of 
the Chamber of Commerce here. It is 
reported that he has been officially ten- 
dered the position. He first came to the 
fore here in November, when, as presi- 
dent, he presided at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Commer- 
cial Organization Executives. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 28.—How to relieve 
the local flour situation through the sale 
to the flour department of the Grain 
Corporation of a large amount of the sur- 
plus stocks now held here for export, was 
the sole topic of discussion this week in 
flour circles. The special committee of 
the grain board of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce has received offers from re- 
ceivers in Boston and New England, who 
are anxious to dispose of the same to the 
Grain Corporation, of fully 40,000 bbls, 
the greater part of which is packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks. 

The requirement of the Grain Corpora- 
tion is that all flour for export shall be 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks. An attempt 
is being made to induce the government 
purchasers to allow the placing of these 
98-lb sacks in jute bags, tying the latter. 
To repack 40,000 bbls of flour by hand 
would be an almost impossible job. 

Some of the receivers are so loaded up 
with 100 per cent patent flour that they 
are in serious financial condition. As 





trade now rules, there is no outlet for this « 


surplus, except through sale for export. 
R, F. Bausman, of the flour department, 
Grain Corporation, in a letter to the spe- 
cial committee of the local grain board, 
states that flour is bought in New York 
on Tuesdays only. 
12 o’clock noon. Any spot flour bought 
in Boston will be only purchased f.a.s. 
steamer, payment against cargo receipts. 

The relaxation of the rules and regula- 
tions of the Food Administration govern- 
ing the manufacture and sale of wheat 
flour has resulted in fairly liberal offer- 
ings of new-milled flour, under pre-war 
grades. Spring patents, both standard 
and special short, were offered by nearly 
all the mills, while hard winter and soft 
winter patents were also in the market. 
Spring first clears were offered in a lim- 
ited way. Purchases, however, were slow 
for future delivery. 

The local trade will be forced to work 
on 100 per cent patents for some weeks, 


or until the new-milled grades arrive on. 


the market. The 100 per cent patents 
gave general satisfaction, especially since 
the necessity of adulterating them with 
substitutes has been removed. In order 
to move the old-grade flour, reductions in 
prices of 35@45c bbl have been made on 
spring patents, with other patents offer- 
ing at a little less. 


Bids must be in by ,. 


Standard spring patents, in sacks, were 
offered freely at $10.50@11.15 bbl, with 
special short patents ranging $11@11.35. 
Hard winter patents were quoted at 
$10.60@11.25, and soft winter patents at 
$10.40@10.90. Spring first clears ranged 
$9.75@10.25. 

Corn products of all kinds, as well as 
oatmeal, were unchanged in prices. White 
corn products were slow, but yellow meal 
was in good demand, as also was oatmeal. 


NOTES 

The Kasanof Model Bakery Co., Inc., 
has been incorporated at Boston, with 
$5,000 capital. 

T. F. Manning has been appointed New 
England representative of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills, Salina, Kansas. 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration has secured two steamers to load 
at this port for the Belgian Relief. The 
Americus is to take the substitutes which 
are now being bought by the Grain Cor- 
poration through its New England repre- 
sentative, A. I. Merigold, and it is be- 
lieved that there will be enough here to 
fill this ship and a large part of the Jel- 
ling. Some flour will also be taken, as well 
as clothing, provisions and miscellaneous 
goods, Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 28.—Buffalo mill- 
ers seem to have disposed of their 100 
per cent flour, and with the later-made 
flour giving excellent satisfaction, consid- 
erable business is being done, although 
buyers would prefer not to stock up until 
after Jan. 1. There is a feeling that fancy 
patents will command a higher premium 
later on, unless some better disposition 
can be made of clears. The East has 
taken a number of lots of patents, in spite 
of the fact that some accumulation was 
reported. 

As for prices, there is no change of 
importance from a week ago, but possibly 
some of the mills making a high-grade 
patent are getting a little more. At all 
events, the cutting has ceased on the regu- 
lar established brands of patents, but 
some irregularity still exists on other 
grades. There is only a limited demand for 
rye flour. For some reason bakers of that 
class of bread are not using the pre-war 
amount of rye flour, 

The miller is not so much disturbed over 
the future of the flour market in general 
as he is disgusted with the action of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
flour department, which has been rubbing 
it in rather severely the last three weeks. 
He has been sending in his offers, only 
to be informed that “the government is 
not buying this week.” This is followed 
by another request to “Please submit 
your offers as usual for the next buying,” 
and wishing you a Happy New Year, etc. 
The miller is tired of that kind of busi- 
ness. There will be little interest in the 
next bidding, it is said. 

Millfeed prices are getting in shape, but 
are far from settled. Mills that sold 
ahead before the old rules were dropped 
are standing by their contracts, but sell- 
ing, shippers’ option, to fill in between the 
early orders. Some of the millers, who 
are in first-class shape to get the advance, 
are not offering much, and report a fairly 
good demand, although mild weather has 
restricted feeding to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

With anything like winter temperature 
and conditions the general opinion is that 
there will be no trouble in selling wheat 
feeds at the higher prices. Bran was 
offered here at $50@52 ton, and standard 
middlings at $54@57, sacked, Buffalo, 
with the inside figures generally prevail- 
ing. No offerings of mixed feed or flour 
middlings. Red dog firm. Rye feed too 
scarce to quote. 

Corn-meal coarse feed firm under a 
stronger corn market, and demand only 
fair. Gluten feed steady. Barley feed 
in light supply, but the mills having held 
over barley are grinding it and find a 
ready sale at $54, sacked, track, Buffalo. 
Cottonseed meal in fair supply and 
steady. Oil meal strong; spot scarce, 
with resellers asking $57.50 for January 
shipment. - 

Buckwheat is offered at $3.25 per 100 
lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo, and the market 
iseasy. Flour dull, but with colder weath- 
er the demand is expected to improve. 
The mills are asking $6.50 per 100 lbs in 
5-lb paper sacks, but doing nothing at 
that re. 


</for the seaboard soon. 
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Rolled oats quiet and only steady. 
Some demand for reground oat hulls at 
$23.50@24, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 

The mills were down for Christmas and 
there was not the rush of ‘last week, as 
export orders are fairly well filled. There 
will be a further reduction next week. 
The output for the week was 145,250 bbls, 
or 87 per cent of capacity, compared with 
184,200, or 18,600 bbls over capacity, last 
week, 124,700, or 75,per cent, a year ago, 
93,200, or 56 per cent, in 1916, 151,200, or 
91 per cent, in 1915, and 97,800, or 71 
per cent, in 1914. 

NOTES 

J. Ray Totton, of Eagle Harbor, N. Y., 
reports his mill running night and day 
on government orders. 

The Buffalo Flour Club will have its 
annual dinner at the Ellicott Club, and a 
theatre party at the Teck, Dec. 30. 

Receipts of feed by lake for the season 
just closed were 288,489 sacks, compared 
with 655,770 last year and 1,279,160 in 
1916. 

Stocks of wheat here are 29,250,000 bus, 
compared with 10,410,000 a year ago. 
Shipments will probably be heavy next 
week, as orders to move several million 
bushels are expected. No vessels were 
unloaded this week. There are 5,400,000 
bus rye here, which is expected to start 
E. BANGASSER. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartirmore, Mp., Dec. 28.—Flour was 
lower to sell, and dull. The most puz- 
zling thing to the trade at present is the 
sudden and almost complete disappear- 
ance of prices from the market since the 
lifting of milling restrictions. It is hard 
to find a quotation in any direction, as 
the millers are so preoccupied in pushing 
up feed with one hand and holding fast to 
flour with the other. 

One buyer says, “If the mills think the 
can advance feed $10@26 ton and ‘sell 
flour at old prices, they have got another 
think coming.” Another dealer advocates 
the passage of a law requiring all flour to 
be registered, and sold on a percentage of 
grade basis, so that everybody will know 
just what he is getting. 

A few mills are quoting, but many are 
not, though it is thought a general effort 
is being made to have prices basis pre-war 
‘grades before the trade by Jan. 1. Some 


jmills will grind out present orders before 


changing back to patent, straight and 
clear, while others are willing to change 
war grade for patent at the market differ- 
ence, whatever that might be. 

Spring and hard winter, in instances, 
were quoted at $10.40@10.65, cotton, the 
inside figure referring to 100 per cent 
stock and the outside rate to standard 
patent, possibly 90 or 95 per cent. One 
spring wheat mill offered patent at $10.50 
and clear at $9.60, cotton. Another north- 
western concern offered 100 per cent stock 
at $10.40, but wanted 40c bbl more, or 
$10.80, cotton, for patent, while a leader 
quoted 100 per cent grade at $10.65 and 
fancy short patent at $11.20, cotton. 

Soft winter was offered more freely 
and was harder to sell at $9.75@9.90, bulk. 
Some small tributary mills sold as low 
as $9.75 in second-hand cottons, delivered. 
This was below the market, however, and 
represented little lots with which to bridge 
over, pending a readjustment of grades 
and values. The trading was small, 
though many of the larger near-by mills 
were hoping for an order from the gov- 
ernment. 

It is doubtful if there will be any 
change in the product of the little mills 
in this section, ds it seems to suit most of 
the buyers, is about what it has always 
been in quality, and is relatively cheap in 
price. Some unsatisfactory flour has been 
coming to ihis market from Pennsylvania, 
but it was quickly detected and dumped. 

City mills reported trade quiet, domestic 
and export, but ran moderately in antici- 
pation of business. They will revise quo- 
tations and return to old-time milling the 
first of the year. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 114,114 
bbls; destined for-export, 102,781. 


THE YEAR’S BUSINESS 
Generally speaking, 1918 was a disap- 
pointing year for business in the Balti- 
more flour and grain trade, due to war 
conditions, government regulations and in- 
adequate terminal facilities. Flour re- 
ceipts and exports made a good showing 











volume, but largely represented 
through business and rarely left so much 
as an inspection fee in their wake. 

Grain receipts and exports, on the other 
hand, were about half what they were 
in the preceding year, and not much more 
than a fourth of those in 1916. All flour 
and grain exports were handled by the 
Food Administration, those for the allies 
going through the Wheat Export Co. and 
those for Belgian relief and other neutrals 
going direct. 

In milling, domestic and export, the 
year was regarded as unsatisfactory by 
most mills in this territory. Government 

_ Supervision restricted production, con- 
trolled prices, regulated “permits,” limit- 
ed profits, ignored losses, etc., though, de- 
spite handicaps, a few manufacturers 
managed to come out a little ahead. 

Flour jobbers sold less flour than usual, 
and made less money. They were caught 
by the severe decline in substitutes last 
spring, and also were forced to liquidate 
stocks at a further loss when substitutes 
were recently abandoned; hence they were 
much dissatisfied with the record as a 
whole. 

On the other hand, the bread bakers, 
notably the leaders, had the time of their 
lives until the substitute requirement was 
abolished, when many of them became 
hysterical because of the reaction and at 
the thought of having to compete again 
with family baking. The cracker and bis- 
cuit companies had apparently an unin- 
terrupted period of success, notwithstand- 
ing they were occasionally inconvenienced 
by a scarcity of labor. 

The grocers, large and small, had a lean 
twelvemonth of it and were happy to 
see the passing of substitutes, as they 
are sure it will mean to them a restoration 
of the family flour-buying which had 
turned to bakers’ bread in preference to 
wrestling with substitutes. 

Grain exporters managed to do some- 
thing with the government from time to 
time, but were generally content to take 
things easy, “to crab along and meet ex- 

nses,” as one of them put it, until all 

rriers to trade have been removed, 
when they hope to resume giving a good 
account of themselves. 

Commission merchants and mixers have 
had a wonderfuity lucrative year, and 
doubtless will make a splendid surrender 
of excess profits, for on more than one 
occasion they have publicly admitted or 
confessed, “We are working for the gov- 
ernment, not for ourselves.” 

Feed dealers, ship brokers and mill 
agents, in the majority of cases, say they 
“have seen better days” for business than 
the last 365 have been, but that with the 
war over and restrictions fast disappear- 
ing, they count on regaining all lost 
ground in the very near future. The official 
figures for the year (000’s omitted) are 
approximately as follows, with compari- 
sons: 


—Receipts— -—Exports— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.. . 3,689 3,263 2,167 1,900 
Wheat, bus.. 20,431 25,373 18,601 24,228 
Corn, bus.... 4,327 19,191 1,550 15,083 
Oats, bus.... 14,249 22,671 11,625 17,010 
Rye, bus..... 2,858 9,073 2,088 8,320 
Barley, bus. . 193 1,587 184 1,510 
Malt, bus.... 482 559- ves 5 oe 
Millfeed, tons 21 - 12 4 1 

NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 60; number now in port, 55. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
$79,366 bus—531,779 wheat, 3,200 corn 
and 344,387 oats. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov, 7 to Dec. 28, 66,118 bus; year ago, 
36,424. Range of prices this week, $1.53 
@1.65; last year, $1.50@2. 

Visitors were W. C. Ervin, of W. C. 
Ervin & Co., grain commission, Chicago, 
and Henry L. Goemann, formerly presi- 
dent Goemann Grain Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Duane R. Rice, vice-president City Bak- 
ing Co., had his home robbed of Christ- 
mas gifts and other valuaples Sunday 
evening while he and his wife were absent. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Dec. 28, 1,209,724 bus; same 
period last year, 1,415,443. Range of 

rices this week, $2.26@2.391,,; last year, 
e213. 

James Murray Wharton, local millers’ 
agent, is spending the holidays with his 
daughter and son-in-law, Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Mrs, E. B. Manwaring, Unit- 
ed States Marine Corps, at Paris Island, 
S. C. . 
E. Steen & Bro., grain and hay, bought 
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from the Forage Division this week 2,500 
tons, or the equivalent of 250 cars, of No. 
2 timothy hay which the government had 
been carrying in storage here for over- 
sea shipment. 

Daniel Willard, president Baltimore & 


Ohio Railroad, and Carl R. Gray, former 


president Western Maryland, are both 
prominently mentioned as a probable suc- 
cessor of William C. McAdoo as director- 
general of roads. 

The flour inspection department of the 
Chamber of Commerce is almost over- 
whelmed. by the volume of “substitutes” 
which it is examining for the Food Ad- 
ministration, and which are being of- 
fered from all sections of this zone. 

The Food Administration is now hav- 
ing lots of its export flour via Baltimore 
inspected by the inspection department of 
the Chamber of Commerce, having prac- 
tically abandoned as futile the plan of 
having the inspectors simply draw from 
each car four samples—one from each 
end of the car and ‘one from each door- 
way, and has just had 70,000 140-lb sacks 
inspected in the regular way of sampling 
each sack. Crartes H, Dorsey. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Cat., Dec, 28.—The un- 
certainty as to future prices of flour, due 
to the cancellation of certain milling reg- 
ulations, has tended to create a rather 
chaotic condition in the flour market. The 
general opinion among jobbers is that low- 
er prices will prevail and, until conditions 
become stabilized, little buying will likely 
be done. A better demand is being ex- 
perienced from bakers, who are enjoying 
a marked increase in their business since 
the removal of restrictions covering the 
amount of bread that can be served by 
restaurants and hotels. 

West coast mills continue to keenly 
compete for business, and a large amount 
of flour shipped into central California in 
anticipation of a more active demand has 
resulted in a considerable congestion, with 
the result that a large percentage of this 
flour is finding its way into the ware- 
houses, and such stocks are now unusual- 
ly heavy. 

At the close of this week’s busiress, 
mills offering flour were practically un- 
changed. A number of mill representa- 
tives were without definite information 
as to prices on their various grades of 
flour. North coast mills offering flour 
quoted as follows: 100 per cent, $10.50 
@10.70 bbl. Montana mills ranged $10.80 
@11 for 100 per cent flour, and $11@11.20 
on patents, in 98's, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

An advance of $5 ton on millfeed has 
been made effective by a number of local 
mills. Conditions surrounding the mill- 
feed market are rather unsettled; a de- 
mand sufficient, however, to absorb the 
output is looked for, though the inquiry 
has been less active for the last few weeks. 
Mill prices on bran are $35 ton, and on 
mixed feed $36@37. Offerings from out- 
side sources range $5@10 more. 

The coarse grain market is practically 
unchanged, as follows: barley, feed, $2.15 
@2.22 per ctl; shipping, $2.22@2.27; mill- 
ing, $2.30; oats, red feed, $2.35@2.55; 
red seed, $2.85@3. H. H. Coox. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 28.—Due to 
the removal of milling restrictions, the 
trade awaits adjustment of values, the 
passing of the old year and the conse- 
quent taking of inventories, and closing 
of books, before entering into new con- 
tracts. 

But very few mills are ready to quote. 
Some have offered high patents at $10.90 
@l11, standard patent at $10.55@10.65, 
and the next grades at $10.40@10.50. 
Spring wheat flour was quoted at about 
the same figure as Kansas, and prospects 
are that it will be in demand by next 
month. 

The following are prices quoted by deal- 
ers here on track: oats, No. 2 white 8114, 
No. 2 mixed 78c, No. 3 white 8lc. Corn 
products: corn meal, $8.30; cream meal, 
$8.40; grits, $7.70@8.50. 

Grain inspections Dec. 26: wheat, 30 
cars; corn, 42; oats, 105, Inspected since 
Dec. 1: wheat, 967; corn, 186; oats, 929; 
barley, 4. , 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,092,000 bus; 
corn, 48,000; oats, 645,000, Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 159,000 bus; 
oats, 177,666. Georce L. Ferry. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 20,595, or 44 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 55,685, or 119 
per cent, last week, 23,540, or 50 per cent, 
a year ago, 33,129, or 81 per cent, two 
years ago, 28,576, or 70 per cent, three 
years ago, and 19,523, or 48 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 37,720, or 66 per cent of capacity, 
against 41,500, or 72 per cent, last week, 
30,764, or 53 per cent, a year ago, 29,628, 
or 51 per cent, two years ago, and 28,642, 
or 63 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour trade is a good deal at sixes 
and sevens, neither mills nor buyers hav- 
ing yet adjusted themselves to the changes 
caused by the cancellation of the fair-price 
schedules. Buyers are reluctant to com- 
mit themselves beyond purchases for im- 
mediate needs, until conditions become 
more settled. There is keen competition 
for the restricted business offering, and 
buyers continue to be able largely to dic- 
tate prices. 

Montana and Dakota mills are offering 
patents as well as 100 per cent grades. 
Dakota patents, f.o.b. track here, in cot- 
ton ¥,’s, are quoted at $11@11.10 bbl, 
100 per cent 40c bbl less; Montana pat- 
ents $10@10.60 bbl, 100 per cent 20@40c 
less. 

Soft wheat patents are not yet offering, 
although some of the mills have cleaned 
up stocks of 100 per cent grade. Most 
of the mills have withdrawn their sales- 
men during the holiday season, which 
gives them a breathing spell in which to 
study the new problems presented by the 
return to former competitive trade condi- 
tions. ° 
In resuming the manufacture of pat- 
ents, one of the most serious problems 
confronting Pacific northwestern mills, 
since they make a very short patent, will 
be to find a market for cut-offs (clears). 
Short patent milling in the Pacific Coast 
states originated largely in the oriental 
demand for blue-stem cut-offs, but now 
that that trade is unworkable, it would 
naturally be assumed that the mills would 
more generally make long patents, as was 
done by some mills in the early years of 
the war when a large business was done in 
the domestic East and Southeast. 

There are reasons, however, why this 
course is improbable, and the prevailing 
opinion of the trade is that the mills will 
again largely confine their blue-stem 
wheat flours to short patents and cut-offs. 

It is understood that the government 
will continue to buy 100 per cent flour 
here, and that the volume of its buying 
for January shipment will depend on the 
tonnage furnished by the Shipping Board. 
If large flour orders are awarded, there 
will be a great scramble for wheat, unless 
the government releases its holdings, as 
mill supplies are short and market sup- 
plies are so small that they command a 
premium. 

* * 

Millfeed is in strong demand. Mill-run 

feed is quoted at $37 ton, f.o.b. mill. 
NOTES 

J. M. Bemis, of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
was in Seattle this week. 

The Fisher Flouring Mills Co., of Seat- 
tle, has bought the oatmeal mill of the 
Mt. Vernon (Wash.) Milling Co. 

Edwin R. Anderson, with the statistical 
department of the Grain Corporation at 
Portland, and formerly in the grain busi- 
ness in Minnesota, has been in Seattle for 
several days. 


Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $52.75 
ton; 40-lb barley, $50.75; No. 2 white 
feed oats, $58,—all sacked; No. 3 38-lb 
eastern white clipped oats, bulk, $50.50; 
No. 3 eastern yellow corn, bulk, $63.50; 
milo maize, sacked, $56. 

The Bayview Milling Co., of Seattle, 
has been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $150,000, by Manly Harshman, 
R. B. Montague and S. H. Miller, and has 
taken over the old Bayview brewery, in 
which it will install equipment for a 300 
to 400 bbl mill. Mr. Harshman was for- 
merly with the Centennial Milling Co., 
at Spokane, and later at Reardan, Wash., 
and recently with the Riverside Mill Co., 
at Reno, Nev. 





OREGON 

PortLann, Orecon, Dec. 28.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a combined 
weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, was 31,312, 
or 77 per cent of capacity, against 36,067, 
or 89 per cent, last week, and 24,802, or 75 
per cent, a year ago. 

The most important development of the 
week was the readjustment of millfeed 
prices, following the announcement from 
the Food Administration of the cancella- 
tion of all milling restrictions. It was 
generally believed in the trade that feed 
prices would be raised at least $10 ton 
but, much to the surprise of consumers, 
the mills here advanced prices only $3.90. 
The new quotations on mill-run, f.o.b. 
mill, are: car lots, $36 ton; mixed cars, 
$36.50; ton lots or over, $38; less than 
ton lots, $39. 

Domestic flour prices were not altered, 
family flour standing at $10.90@11.05 and 
bakers at $10.70@10.85, but it is under- 
stood export flours will be cut to corre- 
spond with the advance in feed. The 
mills are hopeful of getting a good share 
of government flour business in January, 
having been disappointed in receiving no 
additional orders for December shipment. 
If it is found necessary to shade flour 
prices still further in order to attract 
government buying, feed prices, of course, 
will have to be raised again. The mills 
are still far behind in their feed orders. 

The local grain market was quiet dur- 
ing the week, neither buyers nor sellers 
showing much disposition to get together. 
Last bids at the Exchange today were 
$54@54.50 for sacked oats ,$49@51 for 
eastern bulk oats, $59.50@61 for bulk 
corn, $49 for feed barley and $50 for 
brewing barley. 


PROTEST AGAINST RATE ADVANCE 


The Merchants’ Exchange Association, 
at Friday’s session, discussed the proposed 
rate advance on Feb. 1, by the Railroad 
Administration, of 2c per 100 lbs over 
the rates now in force on grain and grain 
products. It was voted that an energetic 
protest should be made, and President 
George A. Westgate appointed R. J. Pat- 
erson and N. A. Leach a committee to 
wire to Edward Chambers, director of 
the Division of Traffic, and Charles A. 
Prouty, director of the Division of Pub- 
lic Service and Accounting, of the Rail- 
road Administration, objecting to the ad- 
vance and asking for a hearing before the 
increased charges are put into effect. 

The committee was also instructed to 
wire to United States senators McNary 
and Chamberlain, urging the passage of 
the Cummins bill, introduced in the senate 
on Noy. 11 by Senator Cummins, of Iowa, 
which will restore the rate-fixing power 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

* ” 

Edgar W. Smith, president of the As- 
toria Flour Mills, who spent several 
months at the field artillery, central offi- 
cers’ training school at Comp Zachary 
Taylor, has returned to Portland with a 
lieutenant’s commission, 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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Owing to the holiday season, the market 
for flour is dull. All customers are well 
supplied for the next few weeks, and 
most of the larger mills have withdrawn 
their travellers. Buyers are showing a 
hesitancy in ordering, as there is consid- 
erable talk of the cancellation of flour- 
milling regulations in Canada similar to 
what has been done in the United States, 
with the consequent reducing of flour and 
advancing of feed prices. 

The standard price for 74 per cent 
extraction spring wheat flour is $11.25 
bbl, in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 
30-day terms, or $11.15 for cash. On- 
tario soft winter wheat flour, in second- 
hand jute bags, $10.25, Toronto; On- 
tario spring wheat flour, $10.15, in bags, 
Toronto. 

There is no flour being sold for export 
this week, and the Wheat Export Go., 
Ltd., has withdrawn from the market en- 
tirely for the present. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed is only: fair, but 
it is expected tlat with the colder weath- 
er which now shows signs of prevailing, 
bran and shorts will be more wanted. 
The standard price for bran is $37 ton, 
and shorts $42, in bags, car or mixed- 
car lots, delivered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


With respect to Ontario winter wheat, 
deliveries have fallen off somewhat late- 
ly, but millers have sufficient stocks on 
hand for their requirements. A_ fair 
amount of western spring wheat is reach- 
ing Ontario, and as millers are now free 
to buy their wheat where they can, they 
are endeavoring to secure as large stocks 
as possible. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is worth 
$2.31 bu, in store, Montreal. Ontario 
marquis wheat is bringing $2.16, in car 
lots, country points, or $2.11, mill door; 
Manitoba wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 for No. 
1 northern, f.o.b. cars, including tax. 


CEREALS 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
poor, and it is possible that prices will 
drop to still lower levels than the pres- 
ent quotations. Rolled oats, in 90-lb 
bags, delivered, are now selling at $4.25 
@4.50, in mixed-car lots. Oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
For export, rolled oats are selling at $9 
bbl, in 98-lb bags. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a fair inquiry for oats, with 
very few coming out. The movement of 
rye and buckwheat is slow. Demand for 
barley is considerably less, and the move- 
ment has been slower lately. Prices for 
most lines of coarse grains have weak- 
ened considerably. No. 2 Ontario oats are 
selling at 71@74c bu, car lots, shipping 
points; barley, 90@95c; rye, $1.54; buck- 
wheat, $1.36; peas, $2. 


NOTES 


The department of labor at Ottawa 
states that the consumption of bread in 
Canada in the month of October showed 
an increase of about 8 per cent, and that 
the average cost of flour supplied to the 
general public through the bakeries in 
the same month was $11.23, an increase 
of 24c over the previous month. 

The department of trade and com- 
merce at Ottawa has notified the trade of 
the removal of restrictions on the ex- 
portation from Canada of all kinds of 
coarse grains. It is pointed out by the 


- department that hereafter it will not be 
necessary for exporters to obtain licenses 
for the exportation of any type of coarse 
grains. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

St. Joun, N. B., Dec, 28.—Business in 
flour is brisk, and shipping instructions 
are coming forward freely. Manitoba 
Five Roses, car lots in wood, $11.95 bbl, 
f.o.b. track, St. John; Ontario flour, car 
lots in wood, f.o.b. track St. John, $11.65. 
Bran, $39.90; shorts, $44.90. 


NOTES 

F. H. Budd, who represents the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in Nova Scotia, 
has assumed charge for I. B. Shaffner 
in Halifax during the latter’s illness. 

Exports of wheat and oats overseas 
from elevators in St. John from Nov. 20 
to date: from C. P. R. elevators, wheat 
3,272,469 bus, oats 525,468; from C. G. R. 
elevators, wheat 200,000 bus. Western 
wheat and oats are coming in freely, and 
exports this winter promise to eclipse any 
previous season. ; 
Harry Ervin. 





MONTREAL 

MonTreat, Que., Dec. 28.—This being 
the holiday season, with travellers off the 
road, the movement of flour is smaller. 
A fair amount of business is reported 
with the British West Indies, but ex- 
port trade with South Africa is slow, as 
it is difficult to compete with Australian 
mills when the price of our wheat is so 
much higher than is that country’s. 

Trade with city bakers is steady. Gov- 
ernment standard spring wheat flour, in 
car lots, is selling at $11.25 bbl, in bags, 
Montreal freights, with lots of 50 to 100 
bags at $11.35, and smaller quantities at 
$11.45, all less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour shows 
no improvement. Sales of broken lots 
were made at $11.10 bbl in new cotton 
bags, and at $10.80 in second-hand jute 
bags, ex-store. The only business in sub- 
stitutes is in white corn flour, which is 
selling in broken lots at $9.60@9.80 bbl, in 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

Owing to the restrictions on millfeed 
being lifted in the United States, which 
resulted in a sharp advance in prices, 
there have been a good many requests 
by millers and dealers to the Canada food 
board for permits to make shipments to 
that market, but up to the present these 
have been refused. Domestic and coun- 
try demand continues good. 

Sales of pure grain moullie in broken 
lots were made at $68@70 ton, pure oat 
moullie at $64, corn-meal feed at $60@62, 
barley feed at $54@60, mixed moullie at 
$48, and dairy feed at $42, including bags, 
delivered to the trade. Car lots of bran 
sold at $37.25, and shorts at $42.25, ex- 
track, less 25c ton for spot cash. 

There is no change in the market for 
rolled oats. Sales of broken lots of 
standard grades are quoted at $4.25@4.50 
bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the trade, and 
golden corn meal at $5.10@5.25. 

The market for oats is weak, and prices 
have declined 2@5c bu, with sales of car 
lots of No. 3 Canadian western at 85c 
bu, ex-store. Ontario barley is weak, and 
prices 7c bu lower than a week ago at 
$1.16 for extra No. 3 ex-store. 


NOTES 

T. Williamson, vice-president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
gone south for a holiday, 

C. Ritz, local manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., is 
spending the holiday season at his home 
in Ontario. 

A meéting of millers and representa- 
tives from the Canada food board was 
held here on Dec. 23 to consider the flour 


and millfeed situation, but no action of 
importance was taken. 

The Canadian government has removed 
the restrictions on exporting grain to 
Europe, with the exception of wheat and 
oats, but as yet the British authorities 
have taken no action and, judging from 
cables received here, do not intend to. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Dec. 28.—The flour 
market is on the decline. All western 
mills reduced their prices 20c bbl on Fri- 
day, and some predict further action in 
the same direction. This development is 
not due to any change in the price of 
wheat, but is a result of competition 
among the milling companies for business. 
It is one of the signs that the war is over, 
that business is again becoming normal 
and that export trade is waning. While 
the tendency in the trade is to blame 
this or that particular concern for these 
outbreaks of price-cutting, the true ex- 
planation is the simple one that competi- 
tion for flour trade is reasserting itself 
in Canada. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
| Be Se re ee ds eee 10.40 
GCOS WOE oie otc ke eiccctcdectons 10.30 
PL PENS eee Ck Eee ee ee 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 10.55 
eg Se re eee ere es 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 


charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49's or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED IS FIRMER 
Millers are talking about higher prices 
for millfeed. With flour on the down- 
ward path and getting to a point where 
some cannot make much profit, the fact 
that millfeed is far below its intrinsic 
value becomes important. A false de- 
mand for millfeed was set up by the ac- 
tion of Dominion authorities in fixing a 
price that is so far below its real worth 
in comparison with other classes of feed, 
and if millers can get leave to do so, they 
wil] correct this inequality with advantage 
to the trade and country. For the mo- 
ment, current quotations are: Manitoba 
delivery, bran $31, shorts $36; Saskatche- 
wan delivery, bran $28, shorts $33; Al- 
berta delivery, bran $28, shorts $33,—in 
bags, f.o.b. mills. 


WHEAT MOVING STEADILY 

The movement of wheat through Win- 
nipeg is a steady one. Mild weather is 
greatly assisting the railway and eleva- 
tor companies. The daily inspections 
amount to something over 400 cars of 
wheat, as against much the same volume 
of business a year ago. Prices remain 
fixed. Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.241, 
bu; No. 2 northern, $2.21; No. 3 north- 
ern, $2.1714,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 
The market for oats, barley, rye and 
flaxseed is dull. Holiday interruptions 
serve to account for this condition. Prices 
show a tendency to harden. Friday’s clos- 
ing price for No. 2 Canadian western 
oats was 73%c bu, in store, Fort William, 
a decline of about 3c for the week. No. 
& Canadian western barley, 93%c, a de- 
cline of about 4c; No. 2 rye, $1.40, the 
same as a week ago. 
OATMEAL WEAKENS 
Eagerness to secure local business has 
started a wave of price-cutting in the 
market for rolled oats and oatmeal, which 
threatens to become serious. As the de- 


mand for export declines, home compe- 
tition quickens. While there are only 
9 or 10 oatmeal mills in western Canada, 
the combined capacity of these is much 
above the country’s needs, hence present 
unsettled price conditions. As compared 
with quotations, that prevailed until .a 
week or mare ago, rolled oats are down 
55c, making today’s quotation $4@4.25 
per bag of 80 lbs. Oatmeal is down a 
ee ae amount, and may be quoted 
in 98-lb bags at 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 
WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the -week ending Dec. 
25, with comparison: 





1918 1917 
DOO SO Scenees erie’ tremeews 609 345 
Sey. OO 856 pms bO0b-00 oleae bs 730 404 
Ss OE bi ceed caadows hapeees 437 452 
WOO, BO ceed ccecevceses 461 544 
ere re 488 430 
Dec, 25* ob eGS OS eoebeeaves eos e086 

*Holiday. 


NOTES 

A large grain elevator belonging to 
Woodward & Co., and situated at Portage 
la Prairie, Man., burned Christmas morn- 
ing. The storage capacity of this house 
was 165,000 bus, a large part of which 
was in use. Several cars of grain stand- 
ing on near-by tracks Were also burned. 
The loss is estimated at $400,000. 

Reports from France indicate the last 
few days of fighting were full of thrill- 
ing incidents for Canadians and Ameri- 
cans. pyres has an interesting ac- 
count of an exploit by Colonel Houghton, 
a former grain broker in this city, in 
which he was instrumental in releasing 
a battalion of American infantry that 
had gotten into difficulties through a too 
impetuous advance into enemy territory. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has announced its readiness to 
approve the importation and exportation 
of barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, peas 
and beans. This is the result of a gen- 
eral agreement with the Canada food 
board and the war trade board. It prac- 
tically opens the market to old-time in- 
dividual trading, with the exception that 
licenses to make shipments must be se- 
cured, 

A. H. Battrey. 





During the eight months ending Nov. 
30, 27,136,928 bus grain and 7,634,524 bbls 
flour passed eastward through the com- 
bined Sault. Ste. Marie canals. 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 


The following tables show the Minneapolis 
- flour output and foreign shipments by calen- 
dar years, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
1917 * 1916 
1,143,320 1,680,740 
1,252,600 1,553,785 
1,524,255 1,742,790 
1,728,550 1,599,590 
1,571,775 1,376,770 
996,810 1,294,465 
719,385 1,485,425 
1,200,145 1,709,595 
1,715,930 1,528,715 
1,908,265 1,597,205 
2,293,875 1,742,215 
1,555,935 1,230,355 


1915 
1,618,745 
1,436,205 
1,114,740 
1,118,940 
1,278,105 
1,245,730 
1,094,190 
1,182,515 
1,866,585 
2,163,685 
2,039,085 
1,930,670 


1918 

1,229,610 
641,265 
653,485 
726,865 
905,255 
1,065,235 
1,026,990 
1,533,155 
1,613,610 
1,720,550 
1,620,910 
*1,652,395 


Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
April. 
May.. 
June. 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct.. 

Nov.. 

Dec. 


Year 14,389,325 17,610,845 18,541,650 18,089,195 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 





1918 1917 1916 1915 
January... 149,385 71,205 92,075 178,660 
February... 164,065 65,375 95,940 214,020 
March,.... 60,050 95,840 173,030 134/745 
April...... 48,870 127,770 286,740 102,000 
May....... 51,122 131,940 128,165 137,265 
June...... 64,850 209,305 78,520 38,910 
July.....+. $7,715 45.460 101,145 21,605 
August.... 6,300 31,880 67,280 27,185 
September. ...... 39,970 654,026 149,675 
October... ....+. 49,620 91,260 103,860 
November. 364,335 120/365 79.870 142,080. 
December *383,285 96,860 162,920 209,685 





Year. ... 1,330,035 1,085,590 1,410,970 1,459,690 
*Dec. 30 and 31 estimated. _ 
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CHICAGO, DEC. 28 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0,.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants ...............$11.40@11.80 


Spring patent, jute ..... seeeeeee 10.80@10.55 
. Spring straights, jute .......... 10.00@10.25 
Spring clears, jute ......... sven heb 4 9.35 


Second clear, 140 lbs, jute. 5@ 7.90 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. : 18. 10610. 50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.20@10.65 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.50@10.00 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 8.25@ 8.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute....... $10.60@10.75 


Patent, 95 per cent ............. 10.25@10.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........ eves 9.00@ 9.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per 100 Ibs. a a —et 65 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 20@4.40 

WHEAT—Demand from millers Ben of- 
ferings light. Choice red winter wheat sold 
up to 15c premium at the close, the highest 
of the season. Spring wheats were 2@3c 
over government basis. Prices for the week: 

Last 

This week Last week year 

No. 1 hard.... 228 @230 228 @229 220 
No. 2 hard.... 226% @228 226 @227 217 
No. 1 red..... 283 @236..... @234 220 
No. 2 red .... 233% @236 230% @231 217 
No. 1 nor, s.. 228 @230 228 @230 220 
No. 2 nor, s... 223 @227 223 @228 217 
No. 1 dk hd.. @. 229 @230 224 

CORN —Offerings light and, while prices 
advanced early in the week, they closed easy. 
The country is showing a little more dispo- 
sition to sell. Prices for the week: 

This week Last week Last year 
125@155 


No. 6 mix.. 141@148 130@142% 

No. 5 mix.. 143@147 134@144 142@167 
No. 4 mix.. 145@152 137 @147 150@165 
No. 3 mix.. 148@149 140@148 165 @185 
No. 6 yel.. 140@150 134@145 125@160 
No. 5 yel.. 144@152 136 @146 145@170 
No. 4 yel.. 146@157 138@148% 145@172 
No. 3 yel.. 152@160 142@150% 160@200 
No, 3 wh.. 148@153 140@148 Lee fH 
Sample gr. 80@148 98 @142 100@1d5 


OATS—tTrading was slow and prices lower 
Offerings fair. Prices follow: 


This week Last week Last year 


No. 4 wh 66 @71 65 @i73% 74 @S80% 
No. 3 wh 67% @71% 71 @71% 77 @81% 
Standard 68% @72% 71% @76 77% @81% 
No. 2wh 72 @72% 72%@75% 77% @81% 


RYE—The government took over 200,000 
bus in the closing days for January at $1.62. 
No. 3 sold at $1.60@1.61; January delivery 
was $1.60%, February $1.62, March $1.63, 
May $1.65. 

BARLEY—tTrading was only fair, the gov- 
ernment being the best buyer, at 99c@$1.03. 

CORN GOODS—tThere was a fair trade in 
small lots. Some of the mills have shut 
down, but supplies are plentiful. Corn flour 
is $3.75@4, and cream meal and pearl hom- 
iny $3.65, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
r~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls..... 278 206 168 210 
Wheat, bus.... 1,693 161 1,221 96 
Corn, bus...... 593 1,093 687 447 
Oats, bus...... 2,507 1,864 1,212 809 
ee ERS 606s 6s 173 82 9 28 
Barley, bus.... 662 578 150 163 





DULUTH, DEC, 2 

Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Supertor are shown below: 
Class A, car ‘ots, bulk, mill... 
Clats B, mixed car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitute)......... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered .............. 10.30 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 


DETR ORW ERE) 860 6b cb eee c co dsecscce 10.40 
Class E, small- lot bakers, grocers, 

warehouse ........ Sbacwes téccn eoee 10.53 

Exact charge extra er hauling. Sacks, 


48@62c per bb! extra. 
Rye flour prices today at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: 


EE BUD ccccscccocsevciesedee $4.35 
Lec edbercrsvrevcesecccoce 4.70 
EE EPO pcdscescecrocvectoveccs 3.70 
DE MENG GS oo ce posed cderisécevecdes 3.95 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


At Duluth-Superior by weeks ending: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 
Dec. 28.12,910 Dec. 29.16,600 Dec. , 
Dec. 21.20,065 Dec, 22.22,915 Dec. 23.17,720 
Dec. 14.26,585 Dec. 15.36.985 Dec. 16.13,376 
Dec. 7..33,355 Dec. 8..40,230 Dec. 9..41,920 


WHEAT—tThe country continues to send 
in supplies on a liberal scale. The mild 


weather has favored ‘railroads in hauling to 
markets, but with the advent of winter con- 
ditions traffic difficulties generally increase 
so that the trade looks for a modification in 
volume of arrivals in the near future. 


Receipts at elevators this week reached 
3,000,000 bus, 1,000,000 less than in the pre- 
vious one. Withdrawals have been confined 
to spring wheat. A fair quantity of this was 
reported during the week. Further expansion 
may be expected along this line, and likely 
include other grades of wheat. 

Mills were light buyers, taking stuff only 
as wanted. This left it up to the govern- 
ment and elevators to care for the bulk of 
arrivals. Discount on smutty wheat held at 
a range of 56@12c. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Dec, $1 ..+.. o% eee 156 83@ 93 
Dec. 23 ..... 65% 156 83@ 93 
Dec. 24 ..... "Geese 156 83@ 93 
Dec, 25* .... a en = weed. 
Dec. 26 ..... --@63% 156 83@ 93 
Se eee mace ot 156 83@ 93 
DWOG, BB: cccve cons 156 83@ 93 
Dec. 29, 1917 i Stik 183 129@159 


*Holiday. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Dec. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


oe 1 ar -—Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Oats ..... - 861 19 138? 3 7 62 
EPO béaveye 628 66 193 o0 ue 

Barley .... 742 191 231 77 3 42 
Flaxseed .. 320 129 1,126 o« 45 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipmerts by weeks ended 
Saterday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Receipts—, Senne ments— - 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 








Spring ....1,857 216 167 sth oe 65 
Durum ....1,154 45 149 ° ee 
Winter .... 189 22 132 . 
Totals ...3,200 283 448 125 a6 65 
Oats orice 58 11 46 2 oe 10 
Bonded es % 4 ee 2 2 
RFS. cccuass 111 7 52 1 
Barley .... 52 45 20 21 ee 16 
Bonded.. oe oe 7 “6 
Flaxseed .. 72 21 113 4 6 3 
Bonded. oe 4 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat sto¢ks, Dec. 28, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
--Wheat stocks—, ———-grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor’) 

1, 2 nor }6,487 325 1,384 1,225 100 23 
2 dk nor } 

3 dk nor 

3 nor § 212 11 487 57 10 12 


All other 











spring ...1,580 169 3,328 1°2 11 53 
lam dur 7} 
1, 2 dur }2,449 58 316 6 
2am dur } 
3am dur | 
3 dur j 44 37 10 3 
All other 
durum ..2,930 260 566 72 4 39 
1 dk hd w} 
1,2hdw } 615 2 ee 71 9 
2dk hd w) 
All other 
winter .. 490 30 617 77 16 49 
WRIite .ocee ee éa ae oe 24 48 
Mixed §21 1 2 
Totals ..14,757 892 6,282 2,511 184 226 


FLAXSEED—Market recorded substantial 
price fluctuations, but business was light. 
Present slow conditions will probably con- 
tinue until after the new year. Absence of 
support and steady pressure of limited offer- 
ings caused early weakness. When market 
had sold off 6@7c, demand checked further 
break. This led to general strengthening of 
market and improved price position. At the 
close the May delivery shows more than full 
recovery, while the others rested 2c under 
final figures of Dec. 21. Buyers advanced 
bids on to-arrive to lec over January. Spot 
remains unchanged, 8c over December. Re- 
ceipts and shipments are both very moderate. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
-—Close——_, 
Dec. 29 
Dec. 28 1917 
$3.50 $3.59 


Opening 

Dec. 23 High Low 
Dec, ..$3.52 $3.52 $3.45 
Jan. .. 3.53 3.53 . 3. 
May .. 3.58 3.59 3.52 3.58% 3.4 47 
July .. easd cone sav cev. Ween 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 28 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton ........... $10.55 @10.90 
First clear, cotton ........sses0. .9.25@ 9.60 
Rye flour, pure white, 100 Ibs, 

cotton 
Rye flour, straight, 100 lbs, cot- 


4.40@ 4.60 





COM sp vowidorcdcccosecessecdioovs 4.00 
Rye flour, dark, 100 Ibs, cotton. 2 3.40 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs, cotton..... eeeee@ 3.50 
Graham flour, 100 Ibs, cotton.... .....@ 4.00 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton....... «ese+@ 3.80 

MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Standard 


bran, $48@50 ton; standard fine middlings, 
$51@53; flour middlings, $54@55; rye feed, 
$47@48; red dog. $41: hominy feed, $67; of! 
meal, $62.50,—aii in 100-ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Firmer. Receipts, 230 cars. De- 
mand was good from millers and shippers, 
and offerings were readily taken. No. 1 
northern, $2.23@2.29; No. 2, $2.22@2.26; No. 
3, $2.15 @2.22. 

BARLEY—Prices showed but little change, 
Receipts, 131 cars. Industries and shippers 


were in the market at all times, and cleaned 
up all offerings. No. 3, $1@1.94; No. 4, 94c 
@$1.03; feed and rejected, 93@98c. 

RYE—Prices unchanged, with demand 
good from shippers. The government bought 
moderately well. Receipts, 81 cars. No. 1, 
$1.62%; No. 2, $1.62; No. 3, $1.55@1.60%. 

CORN—Advanced 5c. Receipts, 62 cars. 
The movement was small, but indications are 
for heavier receipts next week. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.48@1.57; No. 4 yellow, $1. chess 53; No. 3 
white, $1.44@1.53. 

OATS—Declined 8c early in the week, but 
later recovered 1%c. Receipts, 475 cars. 
There was a good demand from shippers and 
industries, and offerings were taken each day. 
Standard, 68% @T71ic; No. 3 white, 67% @7l1c; 
No. 4 white, 67@69%c 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 1,250 20,680 250,330 45,270 
Wheat, bus.. 299,000 88,750 108,888 15,182 
Corn, bus.... 71,020 186,260 92,903 83,416 


Oats, bus....1,086,400 501,760 813,056 287,278 


Barley, bus.. 198,900 419,050 225,430 84,317 
Rye, bus,.... 103,275 71,240 8,760 18,235 
Feed, tons... 390 624 6,187 3,693 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 28 

FLOUR—Prices still somewhat indefinite. 
Standard 100 per cent has a wide range of 
$9.30@9.60, bulk, Kansas City, *First patents 
are quoted nominally 50@60c higher. Clears 
are regarded as worth around $8.60, bulk, 
here, and sales have been made at that and, 
in a small way, at 20c better. 

MILLFEED--Bran, starting at around $45 
ton, following release of regulations, has ad- 
vanced somewhat and is now selling in in- 
stances at $50, with shorts $5 and white mid- 
dlings $15@20, higher. 

WHE Sales were at advanced pre- 
miums, most evident in soft wheat, which 
sold at record-breaking prices. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 2, $2.30@2.31; No. 3, $2.25 
@2.27; soft wheat, No. 2, $2.38@2.40. 

CORN—There was a fairly good demand, 
but buyers were discriminating, and poor 
samples were hard to sell. No. 2 mixed corn 
sold at $1.52, and white at $1.50@1.51. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 19 1917 





17 918 
Wheat, bus.. 689,850 405,000 261,900 60,750 
Corn, bus.... 423,750 582,500 192,500 331,250 
Oats, bus.... 86,700 391,000 111,000 175,500 
Rye, bus..... 9,900 De « ccdus 6,600 
Barley, bus.. 99,000 1,400 22,100 14,000 
Bran, tons... 140 1,200 1,420 1,520 
Hay, tons... 3,756 6,648 1,680 3,264 
Flour, bbls... 7,800 9,500 36,400 37,250 





ST. LOUIS, DEC, 28 

FLOUR—Hard wheat, $9.70@9.75, soft $10 
@10.25,—bulk; spring wheat patent, $10.60; 
100 per cent, $10.30,—/jute. 

MILLFEED—Nominal quotations in 100-lb 
sacks: bran $45, mixed feed $48, and mid- 
dlings $50@51, ton; hominy feed, $58.50. Oat 
feed nominal at $21.50 and No. 1 alfalfa 
meal at $36.50. 


WHEAT—Receipts, 193 cars, against 237 


last week. Demand good, with prices 12c 
higher. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.49%; 


No. 2 red, $2.48; No. 3 red, $2.46; No. 1 hard, 
$2.40; No. 2 hard, $2.36. 

CORN—Demand good at 12c advance. Re- 
ceipts, 124 cars, against 208, Closing prices: 
No. 4 corn, $1.55; No. 3 yellow, $1.58; No. 5 
yellow, $1.53;"No. 4 white, $1.55; No. 5 white, 
$1.53; No. 6 white, $1.52. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote corn meal 
at $3.40, cream meal $3, and grits and hom- 
iny $3.80, per 100 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, 

OATS—Receipts, 174 cars, against 157. 
Prices 1c lower, and demand good. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 72% @72%c; No. 4 white, 
72%c; No. 2 mixed, 71%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
42,920 87,800 79,540 129,870 
332,470 290,460 240,050 196,800 
185,900 260,400 241,360 215,000 
524,000 534,000 265,070 423,010 
3,210 
4,550 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus. 

Rye, bus..... 7,700 1,100 
3arley, bus. . 14,400 33,600 3,600 





BOSTON, DEC, 28 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short....$11.00@11.35 


Spring patents, standard ....... 10.50@11,15 
Hard winter patents ........... 10.60@11.25 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.40@10.90 
Spring frat ClOGTS ....cccccecsecs 9.75@10.25 


MILLFEED—Spring and winter bran, mid- 
dlings and mixed feed are offering more 
freely, but a quiet demand prevails. Spring 
bran, $51.50@53; winter bran, $53@54; mid- 
dlings, $55@60; mixed feed, $55.50@61.50; 
ground barley, $55; rye feed, $52; stoek feed, 
$59; gluten feed, $61.17; hominy feed, $66.90; 
oat hulls, reground, $25.50; cottonseed meal, 
$62.35,—all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—AIll kinds in slow 
demand. White corn goods easy at $4.15@ 
4.25 for white corn flour; white corn meal, 
$3.80@3.90; yellow granulated meal, $4.25; 
bolted, $4.20; feeding, $3.15@3.20; cracked 
corn, $3.20@3.25; hominy grits and samp, 
$3.80@3.90; white corn flakes and. cream of 
maize, $4.40@4.50,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand at $5.15 per 
100-lb sack for rolled and $5.92 for cut and 


ground, Patent rye flour, in sacks, $4,50@ 
4.75 for white and $4.15@4.50 for dark. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.... *68,853 47,900 ..... «wees 


Wheat, bus... 269,788 130,200 459, 147 491,471 


Corn, bus..... 1,100 7,100 9,353 
Oats, bus..... 333,000 151,568 16,584 473,613 
Rye, bus...... ° 2,250 2,030 19,101 
Millfeed, tons. "428 p> rr saeas 
Corn meal, bbis 1260 wesee eeeee eeees 
Oatmeal, cases 9,073 2,500 Cobb D. lowered 
Oatmeal, sacks 9,600 Cae. weves Sten 


*Includes 51,250 bbls for export. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from Boston during the 
week ending Dec, 28: to Liverpool, 115,350 
bus wheat; Havre, 168,752; Manchester, 20,- 
840; Glasgow, 121,397;-Genoa, 253,160; total, 
679,490 bus. 





bd NEW YORK, DEC. 28 

FLOUR—Market badly unsettled, because 
of summary action of Food Administration 
in removal of milling regulations. Sudden 
drop of 50c in mill prices leaves buyers with 
60 days’ supply of high-priced flour on hand. 
Quotations: spring fancy patent, $11@11.15; 
standard patent, $10.35@10.60; first clear, 
$9.90@10.20; Kansas fancy patent, $11.50@ 
11.60; straights, $10.60@10.85; clears, $10.10 
@10.20; rye, $8.75@9.50,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 327,050 bbls, 

WHEAT—Movement about the same as 
last week, Receipts, 754,000 bus. 

CORN—tThere was great activity in the 
market, December prices jumping 7c in one 
day, carrying them to new high levels for the 
season. January prices were also strong, 
and cash markets throughout the West were 
all substantially higher. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.71%; No. 3 yellow, $1.68%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.69%; No. 2 white, $1.69%. Re- 
ceipts, 172,200 bus, 

OATS—Entirely in sympathy with corn, 
even though little export demand existed. 
Quotations were 78@78%c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 1,068,000 bus. 





BUFFALO, DEC. 28 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
PRRGy SRTORE vic ccc cercccctvoces $.....@10.45 
GREAT BOUP s osccwscsicvcserss + eee + @10.45 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs......... seers @ 4.90 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs .......... coos @ €76 
Sacked 

Bran, carloads, per ton ......... --@50.00 
Stand. middlings, carloads, ton.. - @54.00 
MOG GG, POP WE 2 civeccescseves -» @65.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@65.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@64.00 
Barley feed, per ton ........... «eee» @46.00 
Barley, fine ground, per ton..... «+++ +» @54.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 90.00@95.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...:.. 63.00@64.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........+++ 64.00 @65.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ..........4. «eee + @58.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... «eee» @57.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GREE cFisc dase peseirsres ete - @62.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, 

WHS 6 boc sbinaee catewveronsse 9.40@ 9.60 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 23.50@24.00 


WHEAT—No offerings of spot spring, and 
no demand. Shipment, No. 1 northern, by 
rail, was offered at $2.48% for regular and 
$2.50% for dark, track, Buffalo, New York 
domestic. Winter wheat scarce, and inquiry 
fair from local millers. The government 
prices might be exceeded about 5c for No. 1 
and No. 2 red, or $2.44 for No. 1 red and 
$2.41 for No. 2 red, New York export. 

CORN—Good demand toward the close of 
the week, and market was firm for the top 
grades, while buyers were asking a guaranty 
for anything under No. 3 yellow, delivered at 
the elevator. Weather has been too warm for 
some receipts. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.63; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.56; No. 
5 yellow, $1.53; No. 6 yellow, $1.45,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Millers were fairly liberal buyers 
on the soft spots, and the offerings were near- 
ly all taken at about 1%c under last week’s 
prices. Closing easy. No. 2 white, 75%c; 
standard, 75%c; No. 3 white, 74%c; No. 4 
white, 73%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters seem to be figuring 
around, and a small lot was sold.. There 
is nothing new in the brewing situation, but 
buyers seem to be expecting something to 
happen. Dealers quoted the range for feed 
to fancy malting at $1@1.12. 

RYE—No demand here. No. 1 was quoted 
at $1.69 and No. 2 at $1.68, on track, through 
billed. 








BALTIMORE, DEC, 28 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
PPO. ob Seed ees ncenseddaves eds $10.40@10.65 
WEEE, seo te 0cecs tanh teesccaes 10.00 @10.25 
Hard winter 10.40 @10.65 


Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.25@ 9.25 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended ............. -@11.55 
-@11.55 


Clty mT -SRTIRE «6 cto svt ce ccs 
City mills’ winter .......... w4 &e -@11.30 
MILLFEED—Demand limited at current 
rates, with spring quotations too widely at 
variance to quote. City mills’ prices, in 
100-1b sacks, per ton, are unchanged at: soft 
winter bran, $48; soft winter middlings, $48; 
jobbing rates, $1@3 ton more. 
WHEAT—Steady; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 905,123 bus; exports, 531,779; 














January 1, 1919 


stock, 1,963,980. Closing prices: No. 2 red 
winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.33%. 

CORN—Irregular; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 53,241 bus; exports, 3,200; 
stock, 78,178. Closing prices: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, $1.62; range for week of new 
southern, including white, yellow and mixed, 
$1.53@1.65; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.35@ 
7.50. 


OATS—Declined 1%c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 491,680 bus; ex- 
ports, 344,387; stock, 1,113,416. Closing 
prices: standard white, domestic, 79%c; No. 
3 white, domestic, 79c. 

RYE—Unchanged; demand quiet, move- 
ment small. Receipts, 69,372 bus; stock, 1,- 
193,960. Closing prices: No market for No. 
2 western for export, but nominally quoted 
at $1.76% (government price); southern bag 
lots, $1.50@1.60. 








PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 28 
FLOUR—Receipts, 14,093,253 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 3,345,120 lbs in sacks. Quotations, 
to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Witter GEPOIGRt 6.6 vciciceesdoce $10.50@10.65 
MARGas StTRIBAE 62.05 ccc cceeess 10.75 @10.90 
BPTiMS DALONE cic csccsccecesser 10.75 @10.90 
Spring first clear ...J....cceeees 9.75@ 9.90 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 1,509,450 
bus; exports, 1,135,635; stock, 1,651,578. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hurd win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—Scarce, and practically nothing do- 
ing. Prices largely nominal. Quotations, to 
arrive: No. 2 western, $1.76% bu; near-by, 
as to quality, $1.58@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and easier. Quota- 
tions: $8.75@9, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In moderate re- 
quest and _ steady. Quotations, to arrive, 
per 98-lb sack, $6.50@7. 

CORN—Supplies small and market nomi- 
nally firm, but very litle trading. Receipts, 
16,010 bus; stock, 39,635. Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality and 
location, $1.55@1.70, the latter for choice old. 

CORN GOODS—Government demands in- 
fluenced firmer market, but local trade slow. 
Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 








100-1b sacks 








Gran. yellow meal, fancy...$4.1 @4.12% 
Gran. white meal, fancy.... ......@4.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy.... 3.974% @4.05 
White table meal, fancy.... .. -@3.87% 
Ordinary ground meal ....... coseesQaeee 
White corn flour, fancy ...... Peeres ks 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ...... eee ee @3.50 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 4.00 @4.05 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.55 @3.35 

OATS—Offerings light, but buyers holding 
off and prices declined 1%c. Receipts, 416,- 


869 bus; exports, 130,000; stock, 723,683. 
Quotations: 

BE DB WRIEG occ cece veseescoccass 80 @80% 
Standard white ..........ceeees 79% @80 


et eer ree eres ree 79 @79% 
WOO OS WIGS ois che ecaswdddcciocs 77% @78 

OATMEAL—Dull and a shade easier in 
sympathy with raw material. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.87%; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, $9.75@10; patent, cut, 
bbl, $9.75@10; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
as to size and quality, $3.75 @5.75. 


TOLEDO, - DEC, 28 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.50. Kansas hard 
wheat flour, $10.31 (maximum price). 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 
Wits? WRORE: DIB 6c ceecice secs cess 
PEIMOG TOOR 2c ces ccc csiveccrvccvscases 
DEMGUINGS fi ok ccc veers cccedeccccdses 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags .............4- 
WHEAT—Receipts, 26 cars, 14 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 32 cars, 4 contract. 
OATS 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
$5,500 66,000 19,100 18,600 
40,000 27,600 13,560 21,400 
152,700 134,400 100,630 50,400 





Receipts, 75 cars, 49 contract. 


Wheat, bus... 
Corn, bus..... 
Oats, bus..... 
Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r-—Mpls—7 -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Dec. 36% ... ..«. Pe iar ices ark “ba 
Dec, 26 .... 617 353 554 44 488 430 
Dec. 27.... 360 312 186 138 794 561 
Dec, 28 .... 363 144 746 14 198 84 




















Dec. 30 .... 759 180 680 21 367 # 161 
Dec. 31.... 295 372 613 6 152 243 
Totals ...2,394 1,361 2,779 223 1,999 1,479 


*Holiday. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Dec. 21, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—~ --Exports— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 








Minneapolis ...13,374 17,277 1,176 1,075 
Duluth ........ 831 1,132 eee 10 
Outside mills .. 8,724 10,779 362 110 

Totals ....... 22,929 29,188 1,538 1,195 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 30 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 


the subjoined table: 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Jan. 4 seeeee 871,195 258,755 408,665 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dec. 28... 285,755 271,270 187,425 356,150 


Dec. 21... 445,140 383,226 239,790 389,135 
Dec. 14... 443,260 346,490 329,995 465,975 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Tan. 4...6- seoess 14,815 16,105 27,925 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dec. 28... 106,025 8,810 14,900 25,820 
Dec. 21... 119,610 15,675 22,105 30,000 
Dec. 14... 107,740 26,475 36,435 76,425 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Nov. 16. 64 57,276 212,125 328,300 3,360 3,430 
Nov. 23. 63 56,475 225,890 316,010 13,045 2,150 
Nov. 30. 64 57,275 272,820 324,010 22,895 4,840 
Dec. 7. 64 57,275 295,060 300,585 28,965 355 
Dec. 14. 63 56,725 297,815 285,820 27,255 1,350 
Dec. 21. 64 57,275 294,785 280,325 18,815 900 
Dec. 28. 39 34,025 137,755 110,940 8,960 5,325 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot: prices of millfeed today 
(Dec. 31) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 

Dec. 31 Year ago 
Presets ee $48.00@50.00 $32.50@35.00 
Stand. middlings.. 49.00@50.00 34.50@36.50 
Flour middlings... 54.00@55.00 42.00@45.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 59.00@61.00 47.50@50.00 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $56.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 
tye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 
Corn meal, yellowft ..........+..: 
Ry6 GOGH, WHET 6..sccccecsoses 
Rye flour, pure dark? .......... 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ....... 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ........ a’ 
Graham, standard, bblft ........ 8.7§ 


.00 
55.50 
55.00 
.50 
8.00 
3.70 
3.60 
45 
25 
3.25 


9.00 






8.90 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 9.3 9.40 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 15. .00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 17. 25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40. 5.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45. .00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22. .00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 
WOF COM ac ccscecsevcveevsevece 30.00@50.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 20.00@24.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks{ .....@66.00 


*In sacks. +tPer 100 lbs, {Per bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional, 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 

~ Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
ROG SOTIME 20 ccccscscvas 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
| rT eee eee ee ee 2.21% 2.18% 
BOG GUPUM. vs cicvssseces 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
BEATE WIMtEE oc ci ccc cccce 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
ROG Wt? 605.6 ce stvceva 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 29 
Dec. 28 Dec. 21 1917 
Wheat, bus...... 3,251,420 4,545,280 1,633,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 16,585 20,501 17,419 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,881 4,274 1,370 
Corn, DUB .icecscs 176,890 244,450 197,640 
Oats, bus ....... - 937,040 1,146,200 631,350 
Barley, bus...... 305,880 970,900 





896,550 
204,750 


261,360 
146,900 


Ry6, DUS cocscccs 
Flaxseed, bus.... 


226,550 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Dec. 29 


Dec. 28 Dee. 21 1917 
Wheat, bus...... 1,549,600 2,154,240 436,650 
Flour, bbls ...... 292,748 631,563 312,843 
Millstuff, tons.... 2,705 16,033 11,121 
Corn, DUS ...csce- 158,120 155,160 150,800 
Oats, bus ........ 1,000,140 1,060,900 716,870 
Barley, bus ...... 488,270 650,800 357,600 
Rye, bus ........ 95,760 123,480 51,680 
Flaxseed, bus .... 39,370 36,580 35,700 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Dec. 29 Dec. 30 
Dec. 28 Dec. 21 1917 1916 





No. 1 dark .... 2,658 2,507 505 
No. 1 northern.11,550 11,536 ece 1,934 
No. 2 northern. 1,341 1,390 see 2,417 
Other grades .. 6,480 6,677 ewe 7,935 
Totals ....... 22,029 22,110 415 12,791 
In 1915 ........ 11,846 10,356 aes vr 
Im 1914 ...ccee 18,309 18,034 
Im 1913 ...ccee 19,056 18,284 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24. 148@149 65% @66 154% @155 85@93 
| ee: Fetamreee, ST eee Tere Dieics mn 
26. 146@148 64% @65% 155 @155% 86@95 
27. 148@150 65% @66% 154% @155 86@95 
28. 148@150 65% @66%..... @155 86@95 


. 150@152 66 @66% 155 @155% 86@95 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Dec, 29 Dec. 30 
Dec, 28 Dec. 21 1917 1916 

59 5 





oo ee es 40 5 77 
OBES <scivscssse 3033 1,072. 1,259 7,158 
Barley ........ 1,461 1,455 611 748 
tg MT ee 3,166 2,657 639 628 
Fiaxseed ...... 32 42 93 328 








TRANSPORTATION | 


ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








To— To— 
GAUGED ce scccie - 88.6 New York® ..... 33.6 
Baltimore ..... . 81.5 New Yorkft. - 34.5 





Baltimore* ..... 31.6 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
Boston ..... --+- 86.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
Bostont ........ 34.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25:5 
Boston* ........ 33.5 Portland ....... 36.5 








Buffalo ......... 25.56 Portland® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.56 Punxsutawney .. 31.6 
Cincinnati ..... - 24.5 Quebec ......... 41.6 
Corning .. .. 81.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Elmira ......... 31.5 Rockland ....... 36.5 
MEO eve werbcc 25.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
| er 31.56 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead 36.5 
EQROER .0 oss cesses 31.5 Syracuse -- 31.6 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy .......... 33.5 
Louisville ...... 26.6 Utica........... 832.6 
Montreal ....... 36.6 Wayland ....... 31.6 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ..... o» 12.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 


Rates of flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 40.0 Detroit ...scocss 26.5 
BOMOR. vce rvicvcs 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 27.6 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com, points.. 37.0 
Albany ..... +++. 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... 37.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 


Washington .... 37.0 


Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Deo. 2 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
3altimore... 2,059 84 1,087 1,204 2 
ee ee 493 re 177 1 ee 
Buffalo .... 6,943 128 1,847 2,944 231 
Chicago .... 13,079 394 7,181 1,219 1,629 
Detroit .... 69 100 241 67 
Duluth .... 14,757 bn 361 628 742 
Galveston .. 1,750 io~ ° 
Indianapolis. 311 459 312 13 ° 
Kansas City 13,692 208 1,925 147 . 
Milwaukee.. 2,422 50 1,616 925 1,622 
Minneapolis. 22,029 40 1,012 3 1,461 
. Orleans... 3,748 194 743 oe 
Newp. News ve “ee 150 ‘5% _ 
New York.. 2,975 13 2,571 1,009 488 
Omaha .... 4,461 405 1,010 216 129 
POOTIR. ics. rT 37 283 bea es 
Philadelphia 1,723 40 757 532 25 
St. Louis..... 2,485 157 260 65 52 
Pores .crce 1,448 37 838 61 1 
Totals ...117,225 2,469 34,109 15,255 7,032 


Last year .. 18,936 38,097 17,657 2,480 3,554 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
3,422,000 bus; rye, 3,836,000; oats, 3,356,000. 
Decreases—Corn, 85,000 bus; barley, 526,000. 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Dec. 30.—(Special Telegram)— 

Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 

rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Dec, 29 Dec. 30 

21 1917 1916 





Destination— Dec. 28 Dec 


LOMGOR 2 scccice 13 15 a 
ESVGEDOG! .ccb6 40 3 ae 21 
La Pallice ..... 11 . 
ry 7 bs . 
Falmouth ...... 256 150 ee 
DEEL” hk a0 6 6 wee es ee 1 
. SPEC REE os ale 75 oe 
Bordeaux ...... os 11 oe ee 
i oe 52 es 8 21 
WOTHBOR 6c ccices ee ‘<0 20 12 
Rotterdam ..... os és ee 15 
a. See 8 7 oe 8 
Copenhagen.... .. 84 oe 2 
GONOM .2iccicss ees 41 
BRAS wcecocsccs 4 
oo See oe sa 23 21 
Gibraltar ...... ee 34 ° 
San Domingo .. .. es 2 ee 
Other W. I.’s... 4 4 51 27 
Cen. America .. 10 1 1 20 
Brasil ..ccccses ee oe 17 os 
omer &.- M. keee 8 oe 20 8 
B. N. America... .. oe 1 
Africa ......... oe 7 59 
Others ........ es es 17 

WOtale occecee 354 350 296 154 





Over 7,465 metric tons wheat flour, val- 
ued at $1,052,858, were imported by Mar- 
tinique, French West Indies, from the 
United States in 1917. 
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succeeded in the Wisconsin territory by 
M. A. Brockett, of Madison. 

After 15 months’ service in the United 
States army, Sergeant Henry Y. Klepper 
has been honorably discharged, and ed 
taken up his old position as Wisconsin 
sales-manager for the Empire Milling Co., 
of Minneapolis. He will make his heed. 
quarters in Milwaukee, and will look after 
the trade in Wisconsin and northern Hli- 
nois. 

The Minnesota federal food adminis- 
tration terminates its activities today, 
Dec. 31. One of the features of the ad- 
ministration’s good work was the training 


of threshermen to keep their machines in_ 


good condition, and by this alone it is 
estimated that a saving of 1,000,000 bus 
of wheat on this year’s crop was accom- 
plished. 

The park board at Minneapolis is con- 
sidering a resolution to reproduce the old 
stone flour mill which was built by the 
government near here in 1822. It is sug- 
gested that a faithful reproduction can be 
made through the pictures now in the pos- 
session of the State Historical Society. If 
the suggestion is carried out, the building 
will be located in Minnehaha Park. 

Grain inspection reports for receipts at 
Minneapolis have been set forward 24 
hours. That is to say, grain arriving on 
Sunday, and inspected, will be reported 
as Monday’s receipts; grain arriving on 
Monday, and inspected, will be reported 
as Tuesday’s receipts, etc. This will mean 
that the cut-off, which has been in effect 
at noon here, will be eliminated, and cars 
will be worked up to the last minute. 

Some grades of screenings are higher 
in price. A fairly good demand is re- 
ported for those running 30@35 lbs per 
bu, at around $20 ton. Screenings weigh- 
ing 25@30 lbs per bu bring $17@20. Good 
average flaxseed screenings weighing 32 


. @34 lbs per bu are workable at $25@27 


ton. It is understood that the output of 
Canadian black seed screenings for Janu- 
ary and February has already been con- 
tracted for. 

A meeting of the representatives of the 
Interstate Flour & Feed Co. was held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, Dec. 27. Among those 
present were E. Stoltze, of Mason City; 
John Darner, of Council Bluffs; V. J. 
Tysinger and A. L. Huntington, of Cres- 
ton; W. H. Giffen, J. W. Willis, and W. 
H._ King, of Des Moines, and George Pur- 
cha e and R. P. Purchase, of Minneapolis. 
Daniel Wheater, of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
representative of the Springfield ( Minn.) 
Milling Co., was also present. 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c— Mpls—"_ -— Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. Jan. 
.++$3.49 3.48 3.48 3.45 3.46% 





Dec. 24 
Dec. 25* 


Dec. 26 ... 3.51% 3.53% 3.50% 3.47% 3.48% 
Dec. 27 ... 3.55 3.54 3.54 3.51 3.51% 
Dec. 28 ... 3.54 3.53 3.53 3.50 3.51 
Dec. 30 3.61 3.60 sose tees ease 


*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 -1916 
Minneapolis. 227 147 180 32 ee 328 
Duluth..... 72 21 117 330 ++ 1,171 
Totals.... 299 168 297 352 +. 1,499 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Dec. 28, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 2,821 2,837 1,142 578 
Duluth .-........ 2,675 1,533 2,322 1,601 
BOCA iccciss 5,496 4,370 3,464 2,179 





United States Crops—All Grains 
The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 

by years (in millions of bushels): 

Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
1918*. 917 2,583 1,53 237 77 15 18 


1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
-. 693 2,702 953 137 
bd on condition Dec. 1, 


—— 
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MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 
SNIUIOINE 55. oc ccc cscscscnees : os Dele. eieis os es aM ewe pe aeeehs 
ee ev esuchlnndedeubeveccteccanes: O@@}e me 


following commodities, on the terms and conditions stated herein: 

Time of shipment ........ 6... -cees eee cece cence eet e cee w eee e a renee tenet eset eee anes eens nsec ee eean eee nsneeaeeananeeseseees 
ES, ce ARMM NIMES SAIS D ots CF Pwo Hu Via oi clORID PNAS CVE OES dele chee eS 0b Ved sigan eUed 6 awe Set eceses bine ssa vece 
Routing ..........20- cece cece cece cece eee eter e eens tenn n ante n eee eens e ees ee seen ee se seen geese ee tesenereeeeereeceeeees 
EE Oe eee eee eee eee 


Terre eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Prices in this coritract are for delivery to carrier at shipping point, with freight allowed to............ cece eee e eee eee e eens 
on basis freight rate in effect on date of sale. 


eRe SEHR HEEHHEH HEHEHE ESE E HEH HEHE HHH HHH HEHEHE HEE HEH HEHE HEHEHE EES 











PACKAGES eae Ra a 
QUANTITY COMMODITY mn. ore ne BRANDS PRICE PER UNIT 
(Bbl, Ton or Cwt) (Flour, Feed, Etc.) 3 (Wood, Cotton, (Bbl, Ton or Cwt) 
Etc.) 





Coe eS eee eros seseeresiseoesesesgre 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
a ee ee ee) Ce ee ee ee ee es 


Ce eee elem eer ee ese eee ee eee HEHEHE SESE ESET HIE EEE HEHE EHH EEE EEE HH LO EEO EEE EEE EEE ESEDESS 
eee mee eee eee SETH HEEL H HH HH HEE HEH wees EEseHs{eeHHEeeEereeeHEeeeieee eH EEEE EE eeeeDe| 





TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
It is understood and agreed: 


(1) Food Administration Regulations. ‘That the buyer and seller shall conform to all regulations promulgated by the 


United States Food Administration. 
(2) Net Weights. That the commodities covered by this contract are sold on the basis of net weights when packed. 


(3) Contract Not Subject to Change. That there are no conditions, representations, or warranties, oral or otherwise, and 
that there shall be no assignment or cancellation of this contract except as herein stated, and that no agent or representative has 
authority to modify the printed terms of this contract. 


(4) Shipments Within Sixty Days. That the commodities specified.in this contract shall be shipped within sixty days 
from the date of confirmation by the seller unless a shorter time is herein expressly provided, and that delivery by seller to carrier 
at initial point is shipment. 

(5) Routing. That the seller shall have the right to route all shipments unless otherwise stated in this contract. 

(6) Non-Extension of Time. That there shall be no extension of the time of shipment under this contract except as 
herein specified. 

(7) Buyer's Non-Fulfillment of Contract. Buyer shall furnish shipping instructions to the seller not less than fifteen days 
prior to time of shipment. If the buyer shall fail to file with the seller witnin fifteen days prior to the expiration of contract time 
of shipment, shipping instructions permitting the seller to ship within the remaining period of contract time of shipment, then the 
seller may cancel this contract and the buyer shall pay to the seller an entry charge of 25c per barrel on flour and 50c¢ per ton on 
feed, plus or minus the then market price difference in the commodities covered by this contract, provided that if such shipping 
instructions are received during the last fifteen days of contract time of shipment, prior to any notice of cancellation sent by the 
seller, the seller’s right to cancel shall cease. If the buyer shall refuse to accept any shipment as specified hereunder or fail to per- 
form any of the other terms of this agreement, then the seller may cancel this contract and the buyer shall pay to the seller the 
entry charge above provided, plus or minus the then market price difference. The seller may also pursue such further remedies 
as the law may provide. 

(8) Seller's Non-Fulfillment of Contract. That if the seller shall fail, except for the reasons specified in paragraph (9) 
of this contract, to make any shipment as specified, then the buyer may, at his option, cancel this contract by notice received by 
seller at any time before actual shipment, and the seller shall pay to the buyer the sum of 25c per barrel on flour and 50c per ton 
on feed, plus or minus the then market price difference. The buyer may also pursue such further remedies as the law may provide. 


(9) Exceptions to Seller’s Responsibilities. That if this contract cannot be performed by the seller within the time speci- 
fied, because of Government contracts not in contemplation at the time of contract, or because of fire, strikes, labor difficulties, act 
of carriers, or cause beyond the control of the seller, and if the seller notifies the buyer of such inability, stating the specific cause, 
as soon as he knows that such inability will prevent performance, and in any event on or before the date of shipment, the seller 
shall not be responsible for failure to perform. In such event the buyer shall have the option of canceling the contract at the then 
market price difference, provided he exercises such option within 24 hours from the time when he receives notice of the seller’s 
inability to perform. If such buyer’s cancellation option is not exercised, the contract time of shipment shall be extended until a 
reasonable time after the termination of seller’s inability, but not to exceed thirty days beyond the original shipping date. At 
the end of such additional thirty days’ period the buyer shall again have the right to cancel as above provided, or the contract 
shall be similarly extended. 


(10) Buyer’s Responsibility for Final Payment. That where buyer specifies the bank through which draft is to be pre- 
sented and to whom payment is to be made by the buyer, the buyer shall be responsible for final payment to the seller. 


(11) Package, Differentials. That both buyer and seller agree to the shipment of commodities named in this contract on 
the basis of the package differentials in effect at date of sale as promulgated by the Millers’ National Federation. 


This contract is subject to confirmation by the seller. 








Seller. 
BS 4-4 kien bios 'h 0's (40's CURT ODER MAN STS THER Rede vie Nd BH 
Buyer. 
Mais Vaaa tek 40 keg Vanv sc hOA eee ene bs ekes'es stan be ke ois 
Confirmed by MILLING CO. 
Date..... Pes da venip bw swabs <66s ‘Tr rrer SPEIRS OEUOE FLOR ES reo oe cee ae Se ey any as 


Duplicate to accompany original for confirmation ts purchaser. 





2 Four copies of each order are made, one of which, on blank tissue, is retained by salesman. The above form is intended for 
ORIGINAL and DUPLICATE (first carbon copy) both of which will be sent to Home Office by salesman; the Home Office 
will confirm DUPLICATE (on blank space indicated) and return at once to buyer, the Home Office retaining the ORIGINAL. 
Salesman will hand buyer carbon copy of order when signed by buyer and salesman. 
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Ships Individually Owned 

Mystery still surrounds the disposal of 
the government-owned ships which the 
United States Shipping Board is building. 
No definite announcement has been ma 
as to whether the authorities are going to 
run them as government-owned or whether 
they are going to be turned over to pri- 
vate enterprise. As a large part of our 
readjustment programme rests on the suc- 
cessful operation of our merchant marine, 
a clearing up of this uncertainty would 
be welcomed. 

Our civilian admiral, Charles M. 
Schwab, has no hesitancy in. making 
known his position in the matter, for he 
recently said: “I believe that the success- 
ful operation of our merchant marine can 
only be permanently and properly main- 
tained by individual ownership and in- 
itiative.” 

While Mr. Schwab had previous knowl- 
edge of the successful workings of indi- 
vidual ownership and initiative, he has 
lately gained an insight into what govern- 
ment control and inertia means. He has 
seen the spending of needless billions, be- 
cause of the narrow bigotry of our states- 
men to keep afloat the stars and stripes on 
the seven seas. 

If in the last two or three decades our 
shipping and shipbuilding industry had 
been permitted half the latitude of ex- 
pansion or received half the encouraging 
support, which was afforded our land en- 
terprises, many billions would have been 
saved to us both before and after we en- 
tered the war. But that is past now. 
What is of immediate interest is, What 
is ahead of us? 

Mr. Schwab speaks of “individual own- 
ership,” and at the same time he appeals 
“to every man and woman who has the 
welfare of America at heart to use every 
means at his or her command to gain for 
the American mercantile marine the proud 
position which it ought to occupy.” 
Americans of the last few generations are 
not ship-wise. Their knowledge of the 
seas and the profits to be gained from 
their successful mastering are limited. 
They must be taught anew. 

At one time in our history our flag was 
proudly afloat in every quarter of the 
globe, but like Rip Van Winkle we hiber- 
nated. Competition, supported by gov- 
ernment favor, together with changes in 
construction, which we were unable or 
unwilling to meet, caused a hauling down 
of our colors. Of recent years this retreat 
has cost us over $500,000,000 a year in 
freight rates paid to others. We cannot 
permit this to go on and at the same time 
expect to enter the foreign trade field. 

Within the next two years, our mer- 
chant marine will stand comparison with 
that of any other nation. To be of great- 
est use to us, it must be as efficiently op- 
erated as are the great enterprises on land. 
To accomplish this it must be individually 
owned. And we mean that in all that the 
word individual implies. The operating 
companies may be corporate or trusts, but 
the ownership must be individual. In no 
other way can a sustained public interest 
be kept alive. 

The British sell separate share inter- 
ests in each ship launched. The number 
of shares vary with the tonnage and cost 
of the vessel, but each ship belongs to the 
given number of individuals. 

In only a few instances is stock sold in 
holding companies, as is done here. While 
this scheme is practicable in manufactur- 
ing and other industrial pursuits, it will 
work to the detriment of shipping if fol- 
lowed out to any appreciable extent. 

Our people must be made to take a 
direct interest in reviewing our foreign 
trade. If they own a share in some dis- 
tinct boat—instead of'a stock certificate 
covering many—they will follow the for- 
tunes of it with keen interest, and will see 
that harmful legislation governing its 
earning power is not enacted. Under this 
method we operated before, and we should 
not lose any time in inaugurating it again. 
If we are to go down to the sea in ships, 
let us go in ships, not stock certificates. 

—Daily Financial America, 





Death of E. Van Houten 

E. Van Houten, of Moorhead, Minn., 
died at his home there Dec. 29. The fu- 
neral was held New Year’s Day. Mr. 
Van Houten was intimately connected 
with the milling business in the North- 
west for upwards of 30 years. He was 
born in Holland in 1843 and came to this 
country while a boy. 
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FORMING SALES CONTRACTS 


Some Observations on Variant Confirmations 
of Sales, and on Extending Time 
for Delivery 


Important aspects of flour and grain 
sales contracts are drawn into question 
‘by this communication to The Northwest- 
ern Miller from an attorney at law: 

“T have a number of clients here in the 
grain trade, and at the suggestion of one 
of them am writing to ask whether in 
your understanding there has been any 
generally recognized and uniform custom 
in the grain trade, regarding the follow- 
ing: 

“In case of conflict between confirma- 
tions, whose confirmation is considered as 
governing? In many cases, as you know, 
there are three confirmations, one from 
the mill’s agent to the buyer, another from 
the mill to the buyer, and the confirmation 
of purchase from the buyer. Frequent- 
ly they differ in some details which are 
non-essential if everything goes all right, 
and consequently nobody pays any atten- 
tion to the conflicts at the time, but lat- 
er on they become material. 

“T have always advised my clients here 
that the sale is an oral one; that is, the 
sale is ordinarily consummated here by 
direct oral offer and acceptance between 
the mill’s agent and the buyer, and that 
no confirmation is the contract itself, but 
merely evidence of what the contract was, 
and that in case of conflict between them 
the dispute must be settled, not by the 
confirmations alone, but by the confirma- 
tions in conjunction with other proof as 
to what the contract actually was. 

“Second, has there been, since we en- 
tered war, any general custom regarding 
the interpretation of contracts of sale 
made subject to ‘car shortage, embargoes 
and other delays beyond our control,’ or 
words to that effect? If such delays oc- 
cur and shipments are not made within 
contract time, has that been held to give 
the buyer a right to cancel upon expira- 
tion of the contract time, or has the 
seller a right to ship any time after the 
contract time, provided he does so as 
soon as he can get a car, or the embargo 
is removed, or other delay beyond his 
control ceases?” 

There does not seem to be any estab- 
lished custom to give governing effect to 
the confirmation of one of the parties as 
against that of the other. The general 
practice, when conflict between confirma- 
tions arises, appears to follow that course 
of natural prudence which requires that 
objection be promptly made to terms 
stated by the other if they do not con- 
form to the actual agreement. 

On legal principle, any conflict between 
a confirmation given by a seller’s agent 
and that given by the seller himself must 
turn upon the question as to the agent’s 
authority to make a binding contract for 
his principal. If he was merely empow- 
ered to make a sale subject to his em- 
ployer’s approval, little effect can be given 
his confirmation beyond its value as evi- 
dence of what he understood to be the 
terms of the contract he negotiated. But 
if he was empowered to make a final con- 
tract of sale, and if his confirmation and 
that of the buyer agree, it does not seem 
that any variance-in the seller’s confirma- 
tion could affect the obligations already 
created by the agreement between the 
agent and the buyer. 

Our attention has not been drawn to any 
_ trade usage affecting what the writer con- 
ceives to be the law, stated as follows: 

lf the negotiations preceding the ex- 
change of confirmations were oral, and if 
the agreed price is so large as to bring 
the transaction within the law requiring 
certain sales contracts to be in writing, 
failure of the confirmations to agree upon 
the essential terms of the sale thwarts 
the making of a binding contract. In 
such case, mutual agreement in writing 
is necessary. 

But if the amount involved is low 
enough to permit making of a valid verbal 
contract, it is open to either party to show 
that there was an actual meeting of minds 
on the essential terms of the sale; that a 
binding contract was made by word of 
mouth before the confirmations were ex- 
changed, and that by mistake or fraud 
of the other party the terms of that con- 
tract were not accurately stated in the 
confirmation given by him. 

The party attacking the other’s confir- 
mation would, of course, have the burden 
of proving the inaccuracy of its state- 
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ment of the agreement. To this extent 
one would control over the other. 

Should a case be presented where the 
negotiations were conducted by telegraph 
or correspondence showing a final agree- 
ment on the terms of sale, the exchange 
of confirmations ordinarily becomes a 


matter of pure formality, without affect. 


upon the obligations already fixed by the 
telegrams or letters. In such case, an in- 
accurate statement of the agreement in a 
formal confirmation would be nullified by 
a reference to the actual agreement evi- 
denced by the telegrams or letters. 

But in some instances it is expressly un- 
derstood and stated that no final contract 
shall be considered as being in force until 
formal confirmations are exchanged. In 
such cases, it must follow that failure 
of the confirmations to agree in their es- 
sential terms precludes the existence of a 
binding contract, except as one of the 
parties may have it reformed by judicial 
order to correctly state a mutual agree- 
ment actually reached, but inadvertently 
misstated. 

On the second question raised by our 
correspondent, our attention has not been 
drawn to any general custom giving a 
seller the right to ship after the contract 
time for delivery, where timely delivery 
has been prevented by car shortage, em- 
bargo or other cause beyond control, be- 
cause the contract may provide in gen- 
eral terms that it is subject to car short- 
ages, etc. Doubtless belated: deliveries 
are frequently accepted pursuant to 
agreement to extend the time for delivery. 
But we do not believe that any trade cus- 
tom could intervene to determine a ques- 
tion of this kind, in the light of the fixed 
principle of law that a custom is never 
admissible to contradict an express con- 
tract. 

It seems to us that a reading of the 
contract in which the clause, “subject to 
ear shortage,” etc., appears, must deter- 
mine the rights of the } »rties. We must 
start out with the assumption that when 
the parties bargained for delivery by a 
specified day, timely delivery was mutual- 
ly regarded as a vital element of the 
contract from the standpoint of both par- 
ties. To hold that the seller is bound to 
deliver, or that the buyer is bound to ac- 
cept, delivery after that day we must 
find some express agreement so qualifying 
the main provision as to time for delivery. 

A proviso against car shortages, em- 
bargoes, etc., may be so worded as to be 
subject to interpretation as wholly excus- 
ing non-performance by the seller, or it 
may be couched in such language as to 
cover a delay in delivery, as the clause 
quoted by our correspondent seems to 
be worded. 

If the contract be so worded as to say 
that the contract, generally, is subject to 
car shortages, etc., it seems beyond doubt 
that either party may cancel on timely 
performance being prevented by one of 
the stated causes, and that this right of 
cancellation cannot be enlarged or less- 
ened by trade custom, because the right 
has been defined by the express contract 
of the parties. 

If the clause be so worded as to mani- 
fest a mutual intention that delay in de- 
livery shall be excused by occurrence of 
one of the stated causes, right of the 
seller to make tardy delivery, or of the 
buyer to insist upon it, arises from that 
clause, unaffected by any trade custom. 

But where a contract so provides for 
tardy delivery, without placing a limit 
upon the duration of the delay, it seems 
to be the law that the delay cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely as a binding obligation 
upon the parties. If the cause of delay 
does not cease within a reasonable time 
after the contract date for delivery, it is 
certainly open to either party to cancel. 

A mill bargaining for its grain require- 
ments for the near future, or a baker bar- 
gaining for his flour requirements, is not 
to be held to have assented to a delivery 
several or many months after the contract 
date for delivery, except as his assent is 
clearly stated. Nor is the seller to be 
regarded as binding himself for an un- 
reasonably long period of delay. 

As has been frequently declared by the 
courts, what is a “reasonable” time de- 
pends upon all the circumstances of the 
particular case. Here, undoubtedly, trade 
custom is admissible to show what is gen- 
erally regarded as a reasonable time in 
such cases. But, as above stated, we 
know of no custom entitling either party 
to cancel as soon as the contract time has 
expired, nor of any legal principle which 
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MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION FLOUR PACKAGE 
DIFFERENTIALS 


Promulgated Dec. 30, 1918. Basis 98-lb cotton 


Weight Kind 

196 Wood == § .45 over basis 

98 Wood 1.10 over basis 

98 Cotton basis ( 2 to barrel) 

140 Jute same as basis 

98 Jute .05 over basis ( 2 to barrel) 
96 Cotton .20 under basis ( 2 to barrel) 
49 Cotton 15 over basis ( 4 to barrel) 
48 Cotton .05 under basis 

241, Cotton .35 over basis ( 8 to barrel) 
24 Cotton .15 over basis (-8 to barrel) 
121, Cotton -60 over basis (16 to barrel) 
12 Cotton .40 over basis (16 to barrel) 
10 Cotton .90 over basis (20 to barrel) 
8 Cotton .60 over basis (24 to barrel) 
7 Cotton .85 over basis (28 to barrel) - 
6 Cotton .75 over basis (32 to barrel) 
5 Cotton 1.40 over basis (40 to barrel) 
3y, Cotton 1.30 over basis (56 to barrel) 
3 Cotton 1.45 over basis (64 to barrel) 
2 Cotton 1.65 over basis (96 to barrel) 
49 Paper same as basis 4 to barrel) 
48 Paper .20 under basis 4 to barrel) 
Q4l/, Paper .20 over basis 8 to barrel) 
24 Paper same as basis 8 to barrel) 
12, Paper 45 over basis 16 to barrel) 
12 Paper .25 over basis 16 to barrel) 
10 Paper .70 over basis 20 to-barrel) 
8 Paper .40 over basis 24 to barrel) 
7 Paper .65 over basis 28 to barrel) 
6 Paper .55 over basis (32 to barrel) 
5 Paper 1.00 over basis (40 to barrel) 
3Y, Paper 1.15 over basis 56 to barrel) 
3 Paper 1.00 over basis (64 to barrel) 
2 Paper 1.75 over basis (96 to barrel) 


Outside jute or cotton envelopes (1 to barrel)............ 
Outside jute or cotton envelopes (2 to barrel)............ 


Outside paper envelopes 


.30 per barrel additional 
40 per barrel additional 
40 per barrel additional 


All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 
A reduction of 30 cents per barrel shall be made where the flour is packed in 


buyer’s 98-lb or larger-sized sacks. 


Seller-or buyer may not have option of shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks 
where either have been specified at time of sale, except as may be agreed to by buyer 


and seller at time of shipment. 


would give force to any such custom in 
the face of express agreement as to the 
date of delivery. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


BUSINESS IS OPTIMISTIC 


Report to Federal Chamber of Commerce 
Shows General Hopefulness, Particu- 
larly for Foreign Trade 


“The dominant and cheery note in the 
story of general conditions today is the 
calm and collected manner in which the 
business world views the uncertain future 
which lies before us.” 

This one-sentence summary of the gen- 
eral business situation opens a report on 
general business and crop conditions just 
made to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States by its committee on sta- 
tistics and standards, headed by A. W. 
Douglas, of St. Louis. Of the outlook 
for the immediate future the report has 
this to say: 

“There are all sorts of forecasts as to 
the nature and volume of business during 
the next six months. They vary from a 
dull winter and a good spring and sum- 
mer to no business at all until a good har- 
vest matures, or to only a fair business 
until the reconstruction process is com- 
pleted. But this seems to be the most 
popular prophecy: a period of inter- 
mediate length working itself out by 
common-sense and forethought to a far 
better era and greater prosperity than 
ever has been our portion in the past. 
In this forecast the volume of foreign 
trade plays a large share.” 

The report points out that there is a 
widespread feeling that there must be 
such readjustments of prices as will bring 
them to a lower level, assuring stabiliza- 
tion of prices and purchasing, and adds: 

“The general desire is not for radical 
reductions, but rather for such gradual 
declines as conditions may warrant. Com- 
mingled with this is the knowledge that 
wages and salaries have much to do with 
the cost of commodities today, and noth- 
ing is further from the general thought 
than that there should be substantial re- 
ductions in the incomes and purchasing 
power of the many, but rather that a re- 
alignment of this. nature should assume 
the form of readjustment of such wages 
and salaries as are not warranted under 
the changed situation. 

“There is today more than ever before 











the realization that few things contribute 
so much to the prosperity of the coun- 
try as universal and high purchasing pow- 
er among the people. There is a universal 
belief, however, that the prices of most 
commodities are unduly and unnaturally 
high, and that they must, therefore, be re- 
duced to a lower level if any progress is 
to be made in the solution of the most 
pressing of all problems—the high cost 
of living.” 

Business is going on, the report de- 
clares, much as before the signing of the 
armistice, although in somewhat reduced 
volume. The report continues: 

“There has been no sudden drastic econ- 
omy, nor financial panic, nor in fact any 
of those untoward events which in the 
past we have reckoned as being the nat- 
ural accompaniment of the end of a 
period of prosperity. In fact, there is 
widespread feeling that the present situa- 
tion is merely a readjustment and a re- 
alignment to something far better in the 
future when we have surmounted the dif- 
ficulties that lie directly ahead of us, and 
thus found a firm foundation for greater 
business, both domestic and foreign, than 
we have ever known in the past.” 

“On the whole, the general thought is 
most immediately.concerned as to how we 
shall compass the next six months, and 
how we shall get safely through the time 
between now and the coming harvest with 
as little disturbance to business as pos- 
sible.” 

Agricultural conditions are pictured 
generally as good. Increased sales of ag- 
ricultural implements are taken to mean 
increased acreages. In the cotton states 
the business situation has been influenced 
by the decline in cotton prices. Dairy in- 
terests are complaining of the high price 
of feeds. Livestock is increasing in num- 
bers, and hogs are coming to the market 
in such quantities that the packers are 
unable to handle them. 

Manufacturing continues good through- 
out the country, although it is feeling the 
loss of government contracts. Coal min- 
ing is busy, and business conditions in 
iron and copper mining are good. Build- 
ing and construction are still quiet, al- 
though increased activity is predicted with 
the coming of spring. — 

“When all has been said,” the report 
declares, “the situation is most remark- 
able even when its uncertainty is taken 
into account, for its absence of depression, 
gloom and pessimism.” 








Dec. 

conspicuous feature of the flour 
market last week, and the opening of this 
week finds it continuing. ge _—— 
to be pretty well supplied for present re- 

Paths ts, and is cot disposed to make 
purchases until after Jan. 1. 

The removal of practically all of the 
restrictions applying to the milling trade 
has not as yet increased business, but mill- 
ers expect as soon as they have had time 
to adjust themselves to new conditions to 

ursue trade more aggressively. There 

been no readjustment in flour prices, 
but announcements in this direction will 
probably be forthcoming very soon. 

Trade in durum flour was very slow 
and no change before the new year is 
under way is anticipated. Users will 
soon be low in stocks and forced to come 

‘in, for supplies are not believed to be 
heavy in any direction. 

Rye flour is taken only in a hand-to- 
mouth way. Buyers decline to stock up 
for any distant period. 

The high prices of millfeed continue. 
One mill is quoting bran today at $46 
ton in 100-lb sacks, middlings at $48 and 
red dog at $58, f.o.b. mill. 

One mill was down pect of last week 
and operations were light, production. for 
Duluth-Superior reaching only 12,190 
bbls, or 35 per cent of capacity, against 
20,290, or 57 per cent, the week previous, 
and 16,600, or 46 per cent, a year ago. 


NOTES 


Receipts of bonded wheat are decreas- 
ing, only a few cars coming in now. 

The county food administrator has re- 
ceived orders to close the office here Dec. 
31. 

Trading in coarse grains was limited 
the past week, with the price tendency 
lower. 

Rye futures lacked the activity of the 
previous week, and price changes were 
without importance. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. closed 
down its mill for Christmas, and will not 
resume operations until next week. 

Bakers are having a fine holiday trade. 
Bread, cakes, pies and all bakery products 
are in lively demand, better than for many 
months. 

The board of directors has removed the 
regulations requiring daily. reporting of 
the status of all accounts in future trad- 
ing in the Duluth market. 

All federal restrictions upon the move- 
ment of aliens have been removed, and 
this means that the guards of water front 
property have been removed. 

Shipping of grain and flaxseed by rail is 
enlarging. The amount of coarse grains 
moving is small, but a generous volume 
of wheat and flaxseed was loaded out last 
week, 

The effect’ of demobilization of the 
army and branches of the navy is being 
shown in the increasing number of boys 
in uniform on the exchange, most of them 
former employees of grain firms. 

Receipts of wheat at Duluth from Aug. 
1 to date have been 76,916,000 bus, and 
of all grains 94,309,000. Last year’s re- 
ceipts in the same period were: wheat, 
16,625,000 bus; all grains, 29,354,000. 

George M. Smith, who has been in the 
service of the Omaha road at Duluth for 
many years as assistant agent, has gone 
to California to make his home. For his 
long service he has been placed upon a 
pension. : 

The loss of boats and property on the 
Great Lakes for the season of 1918 was 
greater than in 1917. The largest loss 
was the steamer C. A. Congdon, valued at 
$730,000 and carrying a cargo of wheat 
valued at $900,000. 

Receipts of wheat during December 
will reach a larger figure than in Novem- 
ber, but coarse grains are running light- 
er. Elevators are fast filling up with 
wheat. They now have in store 17,000,000 
bus of grain, of which 15,000,000 are 
wheat. 

The caucus of the Board of Trade 
Clearing Association for the nomination 
of directors resulted in the renomination 
of all the present officials, as follows: G. 
G. Barnum, W. J. McCabe, J. F. Mc- 
Carthy, S. H. Jones, H. S. Newell, Thom- 
- as Gibson and G. H. Spencer. 

The screenings market is in a rut, due to 
the holidays, with both interest and busi- 
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ness at a very low ebb. With colder weath- 
er, holders believe the demand from feed- 
ers may pick up. A cargo of 300 to 400 
tons of flaxseed screenings recently ar- 
rived from Port Arthur, Canada. 

F. G. Carson. 


THE 1919 CROP GUARANTY 


(Continued from page 41.) 
the guaranteed price “to every producer 
of wheat,” in its integrity. We, there- 
fore, deem it desirable to call the atten- 
tion of Congress to the situation, as it 
appears at present. 
The number of acres of wheat planted 
for the 1918-crop was as follows: 





Acres 


Winter wheat ....-.-ceeeecceccers 42,301,000 
Spring wheat .......-.-+++++++0++ 22,406,000 
MOOR coi d eis esc ccs ccnetcdssevee 64,707,000 


However, of the winter wheat planted 
about 5,000,000 acres were abandoned. 
From this planting there was (estimated) 
harvested 917,100,000 bus. For the har- 
vest of 1919 it is estimated that there 
have been planted 49,261,000 acres of 
winter wheat, an increase of 16.5 per cent 
over the winter wheat planted in the fall 
of 1917, for the crop of 1918. The spring 
wheat has not yet been planted, but if 
there is the same increase in planting 
of spring wheat in 1919 as there is (esti- 
mated) as to winter wheat, the total acre- 
age of spring wheat may be about 26,000,- 
000 acres, or a total estimated acreage of 
about 75,000,000 acres. The above would 
indicate that the harvest of 1919 would 
be in excess of the number of bushels 
harvested in 1918. 

The normal pre-war annual export of 
wheat from the United States was, about, 
on the average of 10 years, 110,000,000 
bus. It is estimated that the total export 
of wheat and flour (in terms of wheat) of 
the 1918 crop will be about 310,000,000 
bus. The export of wheat of the 1919 crop 
cannot be expected to reach the volume of 
the 1918 crop, in view of the fact that 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, India, and 
other wheat-producing countries will be in 
the market with their current crops and 
the reserves which they have been unable 
to ship, which was not true at least for 
a considerable part of the time that the 
1918 crop was being ‘marketed, and the 
countries of Europe will be in somewhat 
better situation for home production of 
foodstuffs. 

The pre-war domestic average consump- 
tion of wheat in the United States did not 
exceed 600,000,000 bus, including seed re- 
served, and we think it may be assumed 
that the domestic consumption out of the 
1919 crop, including seed wheat reserved, 
cannot exceed 640,000,000 bus as a maxi- 
mum. 

Reports indicate that the wheat planted 
in the fall of 1918 enters the winter in 
better condition and with the appearance 
of producing a larger per acre yield than 
the winter wheat planted in the fall of 
1917. 

The planting of winter wheat for the 
crop of 1919 is now estimated at 49,261,000 
acres. If a like increase occurs in spring 
planting in 1919 over the planting in the 
spring of 1918, there would be a total 
acreage planted for 1919 wheat of 75,- 
261,000 acres, and a yield on the basis of 
present indications for winter wheat and 
of the five-year yield for spring wheat of 
approximately 1,114,500,000 bus, or an 
increase of about 197,000,000 bus. If we 
deduct the quantity needed for seed for 
the 1920 crop, namely, 90,000,000 bus, and 
that needed for maximum home consump- 
tion, 550,000,000, we would have remain- 
ing for export and carry-over 474,500,000 
bus. 


Bus 
Pomsible 1919 COP ....scccesvee 1,114,500,000 
Deduct probable seed require- 
TN 6 hb td be os volseeccvesee 90,000,000 
1,024,500,000 
Deduct maximum home con- 


550,000,000 


ee ee ee ee 
Remaining for export and 
CAITY-OVEPr . nn c rec ccecceasd 474,500,000 
In addition to the above it seems prob- 
able that there will be a considerable 
carry-over from the crop of 1918. The 
quantity of wheat to be handled may, of 
course, be greater than this; it may be 
smaller. The planting in the spring of 
1919 may not be as great as that assumed. 
Weather conditions, while more favorable 
than usual ta date, may not continue 
favorable. 
The following table will indicate the 
possible outcome if we assume the normal 


abandonment for winter wheat and the 
five-year average yield and a planting in 
the spring of 1919 equal to last year with 
the average yield for the last five years: 


Bus 
Winter wheat .........eeeeeee 697,900,000 
Spring wheat .......2.-s0eee0s 303,000,000 
, SPRL EETT OLE OTE ie 1,000,900,000 
Deduct seed and domestic con- 
SUMPTION i.e rccccccccccsves 640,000,000 
360,900,000 


It would be unwise not to make provi- 
sion for the possible maximum quantity 
to be handled. 

In order to meet the competition from 
Argentina and other countries, it seems 
apparent that our wheat of the 1919 
crop, for export, must be paid for here 
at the guaranteed price, and perhaps sold 
in competition at a price considerably 
below the guaranteed price. If we sell 
export wheat at a price below the guar- 
anteed price, there would be difficulty 
in holding our own people to a price for 
flour based on the guaranteed price of 
wheat, even if this were desirable. 

The total estimated elevator capacity 
for carrying wheat is probably at a max- 


imum as follows: 

Bus 
150,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 


Public. termsimals 6 occ cccvcevce 
Country ClOVAtOTE 26 ccccccscaes 
oo SPT RC TERR ei 


350,000,000 

If the crop of 1919 should be to any 
considerable amount in excess of the 
1918 crop, as now seems probable, it will 
be necessary to provide additional wheat- 
storage capacity to carry out the guar- 
anteed price of wheat for the 1919 crop. 
Storage capacity is essential, for the 
guaranteed price is limited to June Il, 
1920, and producers will certainly rush 
their wheat to market, in order not to be 
caught on that date with wheat on hand, 
and the United States must take the 
wheat when offered. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion we submit the following: 

The guaranteed price of “every pro- 
ducer” is only effective provided the wheat 
is “offered for sale before the first day of 
June, 1920.” It will be impossible to car- 
ry out this guaranty as it is intended by 
June 1, 1920, and if producers cannot 
sell their wheat to the United States be- 
fore that date and are left with wheat 
on hand, it will be felt that the obligation 
of the United States has not been carried 
out in good faith. Therefore, Congress 
will have to extend this date, with such 
provisions and safeguards as may be 
necessary to protect the government from 
wheat harvested in 1920 being mixed with 
wheat of the 1919 crop. 

The present agency will have to be con- 
tinued or a new one created with power 
to buy, store, and sell such wheat of the 
1919 crop as may be offered to it, and suf- 
ficient appropriation will have to be made 
to furnish such agency with ample funds 
to at all times purchase throughout the 
United States, at the guaranteed price, 
such wheat of the 1919 crop as may be of- 
fered to it, and also to provide storage 
facilities to take care of the same, by 
lease or purchase of facilities now in ex- 
istence or by building additional facili- 
ties or both. The appropriation will have 
to be on a basis to enable the guaranteed 
price to be maintained at all times by pur- 
chase of wheat with funds provided by 
the government and without relying on 
outside credit. 

Provision may have to be made by Con- 
gress for the protection of the government 
against wheat or flour brought in from 
other countries during the period when 
the guaranteed price is effective, and also 
to protect purchasers of such wheat so 
long as the same is in the country and not 
consumed. Such provision was made by 
section 14 of the act of Aug. 10, 1917, but 
the same expires with the proclamation of 
peace. 

Epear RicKkarp, 
Acting for Herbert Hoover, United 

States Food Administrator. 

Wma. A. Grascow, Jr., 
Chairman, Executive Board, United 

States Food Administration. 

D. F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





Argentine officials estimate exportable 
surplus of corn from that country in 1919 
at 3,660,000 metric tons, made up of the 
present surplus and the 1919 crop, 
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BRITISH MILLS’ CAPACITY 


English Milling Journals Take Issue With 
' Northwestern Miller Regarding Output 
and Need of Imports 


Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 11.—The statement 
in regard to the capacity of British mills 
and the consumption of flour in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, which appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller of Oct. 23 created a 
great deal of comment over here. The 
British milling papers have had much to 
say on the subject, and the National As- 
sociation of British and Irish Millers sent 
a cable to The Northwestern Miller stat- 
ing that Mr. Edgar’s figures as to the 
consumption of flour in the United King- 
dom were over-estimated, and that British 
mills could manufacture the entire re- 
quirements. This cable has been pub- 
lished in the English milling papers, and 
has also received editorial comment. 

Milling, of Liverpool, referring to Mr. 
Edgar’s figures, says: “We notice at once 
that the annual consumption of flour in 
the United Kingdom is put very much 
too high.” Mr. Edgar’s estimate as to the 
consumption of flour per capita was 300 
lbs, and in spite of what the English mill- 
ing papers say, there is no doubt that this 
is nearer correct than what is believed to 
be the government estimate of 230 lbs. 
At any rate, the figures represent a far 
more accurate estimate of the consump- 
tion of flour in the United Kingdom than 
the statement which appeared in Mr. 
Broomhall’s papers in September in re- 
gard to the consumption in the United 
States. 

At that time Mr. Broomhall tried to 
show that the consumption of wheat in 
America, in spite of restrictions, had been 
heavier during the past season than for- 
merly. In attempting to prove that ex- 
traordinary and entirely inaccurate state- 
ment, he made out that the consumption 
per capita in the United States was only 
3.8 bus, whereas, according to the official 
figures of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, the average consumption 
in the United States is equivalent to 5.31 
bus. 

Notwithstanding the assertions of the 
English milling press, the general belief is 
that the British mills are not capable of 
turning out all the flour that is required. 
The Miller, of London, in its issue of Dec. 
9, also undertakes “to put Mr. Edgar 
wise,” and in the course of its statement 
reckons the grinding capacity of the flour 
mills of this country at 170,000 sacks, or 
about 243,000 bbls, per 24 hours. 

The writer of the article further states 
that “some water mills do not run very 
continuously,” from which it is to be sup- 
posed that in arriving at the above ca- 
pacity all the picturesque old water mills 
that are to be found scattered about the 
country have been included. 

If, as claimed, the British mills are able 
to supply the country’s needs, why have 
they not done-so in the past? If they 
could not do it in pre-war days, they cer- 
tainly cannot do it under war conditions, 
when, as is generally conceded, the normal 
capacity ‘has been reduced. The letter- 
head capacity and the actual output are 
two very different things. 

It may, therefore, be safely stated that 
the present capacity of the British mills 
is not large enough to meet all .require- 
ments, and had the war continued, causing 
labor and transportation questions to be- 
come still more acute, undoubtedly Mr. 
Edgar’s prediction that there would be a 
shortage of flour if the policy of shipping 
wheat instead of flour were persisted in 
would have come true, especially as for 
many months past the consumption of 
bread has steadily increased, until it is 
now considerably larger than in pre-war 
days, principally due to its cheapness com- 
pared with the high price of all other 
food. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 


1917-18...... 220,964 134,385 22,480 77.000 
1916-17...... 70,224 58,839 3,996 31,781 
1915-16...... 172,415 161,133 39,278 75,129 
1914-15...... 168,468 338,235 44,308 57,251 
1913-14...... 113,904 263,135 39,171 50,981 
1912-13...... 187,391 196,642 44,486 75,783 
1911-12...... 166,190 295,849 22,534 69,169 
1910-11...... 145,981 27,675 23,424 47,192 
1909-10...... 131,010 175,187 28,212 36,483 
1908-9....... 156,000 177,000 41,291 58,600 
1907-8....... 192,489 136,057 43,333 33,949 
B90G-T. cere 155,993 71,768 32,502 12,409 
’ 
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concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department. 
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There is little change in the position 
from last week, as far as London-made 
G. R. flour and the allocated imported 
flours are concerned. The demand for 
country flour has increased a little, a 
movement likely to be even more in evi- 
dence before long, seeing that the ex- 
traction from English wheat has been re- 
duced to 74 per cent, which is only two 
to three points higher than the average 
extraction of pre-war country flour. 

Of course country flour will have to 
pay the rail charge.to London, but this 
should not prevent a fair trade in it be- 
ing put through. The experience of 
twelve months ago, when town G. R. and 
country G. R. were respectively milled to 
81 per cent of extraction, was that the 
superior color of English country over 
the then London-made flour availed to 
bring here a good deal of country-made 
flour, which was used as a blend, either 
with town-made or imported flour. 

Today imported strong flour is distinct- 
ly scarce, while the London-made article 
is quite weak, for lack of strong wheats. 
Millers here are getting plenty of red 
winters and plates, with a fair sprin- 
kling of Australians, but can get hold 
of very little Manitoba or northern 
springs. This may check the sale of 
country flour to some extent, but the 
qualities or color and sweetness will in 
any case bring here more country flour 
than we have seen at any time during the 
past year. 

It is to be hoped that the wheat com- 
mission will find some wav of bringing 
along more strong flour. Canadian ex- 
ports, if milled from spring wheat, Amer- 
ican spring wheat patents or Minnesota 
fancy clears, are what the London bak- 
ers are calling for at this moment. Yet 
they form but a part, apparently the 
smaller part, of the weekly distributions 
to jobbers for resale to bakers, 

Though Japanese and Chinese flours 
have apparently dropped out of the mar- 
ket for the present, there is a great deal 
of Australian and American soft winter 
patent in the commission’s allocations. 
These are excellent flours in their way, 
but are not of much use as blends with 
the weak G. R. flours now being delivered 
by London millers. 

Another point is that many bakers no 
longer see the use of paying the premium 
on imported flour. The flat rate on all 
flour milled in the United Kingdom is 
44s 3d ex-mill, with 6d discount for cash 
in seven days. For imported flour the 
baker has now to pay 51s 3d ex-store, less 
6d discount for cash in seven days, so 
that there are 7s difference between these 
two articles, though soft wheat flours are 
no longer considered worth the money 
by the bulk of buyers. 

Some pressure has been put on the com- 
mission to reduce the price of imported 
flour, and I believe the proposal is under 
consideration, but whether it will be 
adopted remains to be seen. 

Distributions of flour to millers for 
mixing purposes have ceased, at any rate 
in this part of England, but the usual 
ones to jobbers for the use of bakers con- 
tinue from week to week, though of late 
the allocation days have been shifted 
about with startling rapidity. The quan- 
tities given out have also been less gen- 
erous, but this is no doubt due to the 
temporary diversion of flour shipments 


for the use of the liberated districts in 
France and Belgium. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is suffering from 
a lack of supplies. New-crop oatmeal 
from Scotland is making its way here 
slowly. This is attributable to the big 
demand in Scotland and the north of 
ingland for oatmeal, an invaluable food 
in this time of high food prices. Scotch 
millers are also said to resent the retail 
price fixed by the controller, which is 
414d, or 9c per lb for ordinary oatmeal, 
though an increase of 4%,@Ild has been 
granted in the case of many proprietary 
brands. 

There is a little Midlothian on spot at 
£35 10s@£36 per ton, according to qual- 
ity, while Aberdeen coarse oatmeal is 
making £34 10s, with medium and fine 
at £34, respectively. There is no Amer- 
ican oatmeal about at present. 

Rolled oats are in small supply, but 
there is a little Midlothian available at 
£35 10s per ton, with a limited amount of 
Irish at £35 10s@£36. There is also a 
little American at £32 12s. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is now only sold to buyers 
holding special licenses, a consequence of 
the severe rationing that had to be adopt- 
ed in view of the scarcity of this article, 
but the situation will certainly ease as a 
result of the shorter flour extraction now 
allowed to millers. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money has been in fairly active demand 
throughout the week, and supplies have 
been more than sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. Today a good business was 
done in short loans at 3@3% per cent, 
but toward the end of the day, borrowers 
were able to occasionally obtain them at 
2%,, while for seven-day loans 3@314 was 
paid. 

Very few bills have been brought for- 
ward this week, and although there has 
been some buying of treasury bills by 
bankers they showed no great eagerness 
to take hold of the large offers of gov- 
ernment paper. Three, four and six 
months’ bills are offered at 3144@3 9-16 
per cent, and trade bills at 4@4%4. The 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 


MR. HOOVER IN EUROPE 


Herbert C. Hoover, the United States 
Food Administrator, arrived in London 
last Saturday, having come over on the 
Olympic. He is accompanied by Julius 
Barnes, chairman of the United States 
Grain Corporation, and several other of- 
ficials. Mr. Hoover left London Monday 
for Paris, where he intends consulting 
with the allied food administrators re- 
garding food conditions in Europe. 

In an interview with a Paris paper Mr. 
Hoover has stated that in his opinion it 
will be necessary for the food control to 
last for a considerable time. He expects 
to return to London in about a week’s 
time. Mr. Barnes did not accompany Mr. 
Hoover, remaining in London. 

It is understood that Mr. Hoover is not 
going to Germany, but is planning to 
establish a food commission at Brussels, 
in order to investigate actual conditions 
of supply of foodstuffs in Germany. 


STRONG FLOUR REQUIRED 


Owing to the reduced extraction of 
British-milled flours, the demand for im- 

rted flour is not as great as it was. 
British mills are now turning out a flour 
which is practically white, and selling it 
at the government’s fixed price of 43s 9d 
per 280 lbs. In view of this, bakers are 
naturally not willing to pay a premium 
of 7s for imported flour, which is sold at 
the fixed price of 51s 9d per 280 lbs. 

It is possible that bakers would not ob- 


ject to paying this difference for strong 
American and Canadian flours of good 
quality, but they object to paying the 
difference for the weaker ones, such as 
winter wheat and Australian flours. The 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies is 
considering the situation, and in all 
probability prices will be adjusted in the 
near future. . 

In the meantime the allocations of im- 
ported flour are not nearly as large as 
they have been hitherto. Importers main- 
tain that the only real way to solve the 
problem is for the American and Cana- 
dian mills to ship strong flours of good 
quality, so that the bakers shall buy them 
for their own intrinsic value for giving 
strength to their bread mixture. In the 
past it was strength and quality that,won 
a market here for American and Cana- 
dian flours and built up their reputation 
among bakers, and that only now will 
help them to compete with the British 
flours. 

Great opportunities have opened for 
extending the use of American flour dur- 
ing the years of war, and if they are to 
be seized and the old trade retained it is 
imperative that no time should be lost 
by American and Canadian mills in send- 
ing such flours as shall compel their use. 

* * 

J. C. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
London, has been seriously ill with bron- 
chial trouble. The last few days his con- 
dition has greatly improved and he is 
now considered out of danger. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 25 


The recent government instructions 
making the putting of cereals into flour 
optional, coupled with the shortening of 
the length of extraction, has caused a lit- 
tle increase in consumption. While the 
larger bakers are not in a position to take 
advantage of the improved quality, owing 
to the little stock they had on hand, yet 


a week or 10 days will about rid them of 


all the old war-grade flour, and by that 
time, judging by the quality of flour be- 
ing turned out to those who are in the 
market, we shall be back again to quite a 
respectable white loaf. 

The government has made the usual al- 
locations of over-sea white flour in both 
Belfast and Dublin and, despite the im- 
provement in the home-made article, it 
cannot be said that bakers have shown 
any desire to leave out the white flour in 
their mixture, even at a substantial pre- 
mium over war grade. In fact the reverse 
is the case as, no matter how large the 
allocation, the cry is still for more. 

Some of the American soft winters dis- 
tributed are of magnificent quality, the 
only criticism possibly being that the 
larger bakers find difficulty in securing 
strong flour to work satisfactorily. True, 
there have been some Australians dis- 
tributed, which have a little more body 
than the very finest American winters, 
but what is wanted is something after the 
class of a real good Manitoba flour. 

A notice appeared in one of our local 
papers recently that the introduction of 
the compulsory use of potatoes in the 
making of bread has been dropped, at 
any rate as far as Ireland is concerned. 
It is a subject that was never looked on 
with enthusiasm, as Irish people use about 
as much potato bread as is consistent with 
health, and it has always been looked on 
generally with favor. 

There is still a good deal of agitation 
for an increase in the price of bread, but 
so far nothing has been done, as the gov- 
ernment turns a deaf ear to all en- 
treaties. 

The government price to distributors 
for imported flour is 50s 9d, less 6d per 
sack discount; to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, 
less 6d per sack discount for cash in 
seven days, or one month net. The gov- 


ernment is charging 49s 9d net, cash, for 
imported flour for mixing in. 
OATMEAL 

There has been quite a slump in the de- 
mand for oatmeal since the armistice 
was signed. Buyers were willing a month 
ago to stock up and take delivery of any 
quantity, but now they refuse to touch 
anything beyond what they want for im- 
mediate use. Prices have not shown much 
decline, £36 per ton being still maintained 
for good medium cut. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at the con- 
trolled price of £13 per ton. The de- 
mand is good, the extra quantity turned 
out by the mills being entirely and quickly 
absorbed. 

There has been a most extraordinary 
slump in the demand for feedingstuffs. 
A month ago all classes of feeding meals 
made from ground screenings, slightly 
damaged offals and oats were eagerly 
picked up at £26 per ton, and the cry 
was for more. The reverse is now the 
case. Mills are now offering at £1 per 
ton less, and pressing for business. Sales 
are almost at a standstill, and it is now 
evident that farmers had more feeding- 
stuffs in their possession than was sup- 
posed. 

The exports to England and Scotland 
of all this class of meals is prohibited, 
and it seems strange to see the outcry 
being raised on the other side of the chan- 
nel for more cattle and pig feeding meals, 
when at the same time Ireland has almost 
a little glut, in its own way, of this class 
of feed, which millers are unable to get 
rid of. 

There is no change in the cake end of 
the business. The only comment one can 
make over the whole arrangement of dis- 
tribution of cotton and linseed cakes 
would be to write over the head of it the 
words “muddle and dissatisfaction.” The 
price to farmers for linseed cake, after 
all charges have been made, is about £25 
per ton. 





Partial Rejections 

A decision of the appellate term of the 
New York supreme court brings to re- 
membrance the legal principle that a buy- 
er’s rejection of a shipment made under 
a single contract must apply to the entire 
shipment; he cannot pick out part of the 
goods, accept them, and then deny his 
acceptance of the remainder, although he 
may have accepted all of the goods con- 
forming to the contract. He must accept 
or reject the shipment as an entirety, and 
enforce claim against the seller on account 
of any damages sustained through any 
breach of the contract of sale on the sell- 
er’s part. 

A. L. H. Srrzer. 


Exports for Week Ending Dec. 21, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 





From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 846,000 ..... 289,000 617,000 
Boston .... 435,000 ..... 4,000 80,000 
Philadelp’a 1,808,000 ..... 34,000 ...... 
Baltimore ..1,603,000 ..... «sss. 19,000 
PeOWE. HIOWE. bcaees. aesiac 18,000 =. cs.ee% 


N. Orleans..2,721,000 ..... 
Port Arthur, 

Texas .... 
Galveston... 


160,000 = cece severe 
793,000 wees cence 





Tots., wk.8,255,000 ..... 350,000 1,769,000 
Prev. week.7,243,000 211,000 254,000 1,312,000 





U. K’gdom..3,296,000 ..... 16T,G80 vc veins 
Continent ..4,959,000 ..... 177,000... 
S. and Ctl. 
MEROTIGR. veeees -cécce 2,000 = .sivcce 
W. BRB s  ecccne:. ebba0 GOGO . visicx 
Totals ...8,255,000 ..... 350,000 1,769,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1lto Sametime 


Dec. 21,1918 last year 
Wheat, DUS cocccscess 85,244,000 *.......-. 
Flour, bbis .......... 8,206,000 *........ 
Totals as wheat, bus. 122,173,000 *........ 
Corm, DUS ..ccsecsceee 3,388,000 *........ 
Oats, bus .......-.4+- 50,934,000 *........ 


*Being revised. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 28, 1918 








Flour-trading is at a standstill, and 
mills generally reported conditions in 
domestic markets this week as unsettled. 
They realize that, now that milling reg- 
ulations have been abandoned, consider- 
able readjustment will be necessary; con- 
sequently, they are not disposed to ac- 
cept much new business until further de- 
velopments, and many have temporarily 
withdrawn quotations. 

Demand is also lacking, and of a holi- 
day spirit. After the present situation 
has cleared, mills expect a good, steady 
business, as most buyers have but little 
stock on hand now and will be forced to 
come into the market early in January. 

Country mills trading principally in 
southern markets reported a very quiet 
demand. Some buyers have stocks on 
hand sufficient to last them until the mid- 
dle of January; others complain of con- 
siderable price-cutting, as some country 
millers are seemingly not aware of the 
fact that No. 2 red wheat is selling at 
about 25c per bu over government price. 
Millers reported very little eastern de- 
mand, 

Few local buyers came into the mar- 
ket, and no interest was shown in quo- 
tations. Local mills have so far re- 
ceived no replies from the Grain Cor- 
poration to offers made on this week’s 
allotment. Nominal quotations were as 
follows: hard wheat flour $9.70@9.75, 
soft $10@10.25, bulk; spring wheat pat- 
ent $10.60, 100 per cent $10.30, jute. 

Wheat feed continues in excellent de- 
mand, but mills are operating light, and 
no car lots are obtainable. A few small 
sales were made locally, but millers gen- 
erally are asking prices above buyers’ 
views. Other feedstuffs dull and lower. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Rather low temperature prevailed all 
week, with a light snowfall the last two 
days in Missouri and southern Illinois. 
Some sections have a fair snow covering, 
but others are still in need of protection 
for the growing wheat crop from severe 
frost. Crop conditions, so far, are ideal. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Needs snow covering...No snow, 
but no ye | to the plant... Fine... Very 
good...Good, fine snow covering. ..Cold- 
er weather the last few days was wel- 
come... Fine. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Ce. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Dec. 28 was 34,800, rep- 
resenting 69 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 41,900, or 83 per cent, last 
week, 35,300, or 70. per cent, a year ago, 
and 36,800, or 73 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills; with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 54,700, 
representing 71 per cent, compared with 
55,100, or 71 per cent, last week, 44,500, 
or 58 per cent, a year ago, and 44,500, or 
58 per cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 

Caucus for the nomination of officers 
and directors will be held on the floor 
of the Merchants’ Exchange at 3 p.m., 
Jan. 2, and election will be held Jan. 8. 
The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange at its last meeting fixed 
the annual dues at $100 per annum, and 
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raised the membership transfer fee from 
$100 to $150. 

Captain Ray Carter, who was in charge 
of Red Ctoss work with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, re- 
returned this week, and was on the floor 
of the exchange pursuing his former 
business activities. 

Major Carl Langenberg, of the Lang- 
enberg Bros, Grain Co., who was director 
of the affairs of the remount division of 
the Council of National Defense at Wash- 
ington, has returned to St. Louis, and 
was on the floor of the exchange this 
week, 

President John O. Ballard, of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, received the following 
notice, Dec. 26, from Edward M. Flesh, 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion: “Grain merchants are advised that 
on and after Jan. 1, 1919, they may, in 
their discretion, remove all quantity re- 
strictions on trading in future deliv- 
eries of corn, oats, rye and barley.- This 
relaxation does not abrogate or modify 
any of the provisions of the food control 
act, and grain exchanges and their mem- 
bers will continue to be held strictly ac- 
countable for any manipulative prac- 
tices resulting in undue depression or 
enhancement of grain prices.” 





Conflicting Trade-Marks 

The legal principle that a manufac- 
turer who has adopted a name for his 
product will not be heard to complain 
of the adoption by another manufac- 
turer of the same name, where neither 
the products nor the manufacturers are 
competitors, as where one applies the 
name to flour and another to automo- 
biles, sometimes gives rise to confusion, 
where there is a more or less close ques- 
tion as to whether the commodities both 
belong to the same general class. 

An instructive decision on this point 
was handed down not long ago by the 
supreme court of the District of Colum- 

*bia in the case of Williams vs. Kern 
& Sons. 

Williams applied for registration of the 
word “Success” as a trade-mark for self- 
raising pancake flour and corn meal. 
Kern & Sons opposed the registration, 
on the ground that they and their prede- 
cessors had continuously, since 1873, used 
the same word as a trade-mark for 
flour; the mark having been registered 
in 1902, and re-registered in 1915. The 
commissioner of patents sustained the 
opposition, and the supreme court af- 
firmed the decision, saying: 

“The single question involved is wheth- 
er the goods of the respective parties 
possess the same descriptive properties, 
and the use of appellees’ trade-mark by 
appellant would be likely to create con- 
fusion in trade by leading purchasers to 
believe that appellant’s aeolle were man- 
ufactured by appellees. It is on this 
ground that the appellees urge they 
would sustain damage. 

“The goods of the respective parties 
belong to the general classification of 
flour, and are common in their source of 
manufacture. Each is a product of the 
milling business. Each can be readily as- 
sociated with the product of one engaged 
in the milling business. The test is not 
whether a user would make the improbable 
mistake of using appellant’s pancake 
flour for appellees’ wheat flour, but 
whether a purchaser would be likely to 
purchase appellant’s product, believing it 
had been manufactured by appellees. 
The test here is not the likelihood of con- 
fusing the products, but the source from 
which they come.” 

A. L. H. Srneger. 





Over 50,000,000 bus wheat were export- 
ed from the United States in October, 
1918, compared with 12,230,205 for the 
same month in 1917. 


Special Notices 
The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line);.minimum charge, $1. 
For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 


accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 





‘charge, 60 cents. 


“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MAN WITH ABILITY TO SU- 
perintend plant manufacturing mixed live- 
-stock feeds; good salary. Address “‘Super- 
intendent,’’ care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
gressive head miller for 450-bbl Wisconsin 
wheat and rye mill; good town of 6,000 
population. Address 1811, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED BAG SALESMEN 
WANTED 


For several desirable territories. 
Apply immediately to Werthan 
Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
salesman or woman to increase sales in city 
and near-by territory for a high grade of 
flour; this is one of the livest districts in 
the Southwest. Address 1836, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A FLOUR PACKER FOR A 100- 
bbl mill; man must be experienced, steady, 
sober and ambitious; for such a man a 
good place is open; good wages; state ex- 
perience, references and wages in your re- 
ply. Address Box 285, Foley, Minn. 





FEED MAN WANTED—ONE WHO CAN 
start and develop the car-lot feed business; 
prefer man who has had a couple years’ 
experience as assistant sales-manager of 
some feed department. Address C. H., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A 1,500-BBL SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 
mill wants a competent second miller; will 
pay $40 a week to the right man; steady 
work year round; good town to live in; 
this is a fine opportunity. Address 1843, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 150-BBL 
durum mill; must be competent to take 
full charge and produce a first-class granu- 
lar or durum 100 per cent flour; give age, 
experience, references and salary expected, 
in first letter. Address 1830, care North 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











OPPORTUNITY FOR BIG CALIBER 
SALESMAN 


A large southwestern milling 
company, making exceptionally 
high-grade flour, which has back 
of it thorough resale work, will 
consider applications for branch 
manager for its Central States 
Office, which is now open. 

The necessary qualifications 
are a successful selling record— 
ability to select and handle sales- 
men—and not afraid of hard 
work, Acquaintance in the terri- 
tory is desirable but not essen- 
tial. 

To the man who can measure 
up to our requirements we offer 
a substantial salary as well as 
his expenses, and a liberal bonus’ 
on sales which the successful 
handling of the territory will 
turn into a most attractive an- 
nual income, 


The position is a big one and 
only a man of big caliber can 
fill it. Upon making good such a 
man can acquire an interest in 
the company. Address letter, 
giving age and full particulars as 
to your selling experience and 
your sales record, to 494, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


: January 1, 1919 


HEAD PACKER WANTED BY 1,500-BBL 


mill near Buffalo. Address, with full par-. 


ticulars, “Capable,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED 
FOUR HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN 


Large northwestern spring wheat 
mill has opening for four high- 
class salesmen, for the following 
territories: the two Virginias, 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa; en- 
ergetic men with real sales abil- 
ity will be able to improve their 
Positions if selected for any of 
these territories; salesmen are to 
work directly with the home of- 
fice; we have a high-grade flour 
and will give each salesman the 
best of assistance; a liberal sal- 
ary and commission offered to 
the right men. Address 1826, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY 
experienced in milling business, to handle 
small package machines, keep stock records 
and act as general assistant to head miller; 
also first-class corn miller, experienced 
flour, corn-meal and feed packers; steady 
employment for energetic, reliable men; 
opportunity for advancement. Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas. 





HEAD SALESMAN WANTED 


For Nebraska by one of the larg- 
est Nebraska mills; acquaintance 
with Nebraska desirable, but not 
essential; the selling is direct to 
the retail dealer, so he must be 
capable of selling the better class 
of retailers and of training, de- 
veloping and directing a couple 
of men on the road under him; 
in replying tell us your age, show 
what you’ve done, give refer- 
ences. To the right man this is 
an exceptional opportunity; the 
position will carry an excellent 
salary and expenses and a bonus 
deal that can be developed to 
fully equal the salary and per- 
haps more; we want the best 
man going; this is well worth 
investigating; there is strong ad- 
vertising back of our flour. Ad- 
dress 492, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WE HAVE DESIRABLE TERRITORIES 
open in Michigan and Ohio and wish to 
engage the services of thoroughly experi- 
enced, capable salesmen with acquaintance 
in those territories; please give full infor- 
mation in first letter covering your qualifi- 
cations for the positions. Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CEREAL CHEMIST, LONG EXPERIENCE 
in large mill laboratory, is open for posi- 
tion; can take full charge of laboratory; 
refer to last employer. Address 1852, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY COMPETENT MILL CHEMIST; WILL 
be free to take charge of laboratory after 
first of year; have had wide experience 
and can furnish good references. Address 
1839, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 100 TO 
500 bbis capacity; have 20 years’ experience 
in European and American mills; held one 
position for 10 years; am 36 years old, 
married; please give full particulars in first 
letter. Address 495, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, EM- 
ployed, desires to connect with a good mill 
as salesman or assistant sales-manager; 
have been selling to jobbers, bakers and 
general trade for 12 years; can furnish 
splendid references. Address 1829, care 





WANTED BY NORTHWESTERN MILL—A 
high-class flour salesman capable of selling 
carload buyers in a large portion of New 
York state; in reply state fully previous 
experience, age, married or single, etc; all 
replies will be treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress 1819, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MARRIED MAN, 80 YEARS OLD, WITH 
wide milling experience, in traffic, pur- 
chasing and sales departments, desires po- 
sition as manager or assistant manager in 
first-class mill located in the Southwest or 
Northwest; thoroughly reliable; best of 
references. Address 1742, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





>» | 


nm 
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HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 300 bbls up; 
modern and progressive; 40 years old; 18 
years’ experience in medium-sized mills; 
prefer mill with laboratory in connection; 
understand laboratory methods of testing 
both wheat and flour. Address 1815, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHIEF ENFORCEMENT DIVISION, UN- 
der Federal Food Administration for Porto 
Rice, with personal knowledge of the best 
buyers of wheat flour and all bakers of this 
island, is now open to represent large wheat 
mill in Porto Rico; make propositions; 
commission basis; can furnish highest ref- 
erences. Address P, O. Box 415, San Juan, 
Porto Rico, 





ENGLAND—FLOUR FACTOR WITH GOOD 
connection and working ground system- 
atically in South of England, would like to 
make arrangements with large Canadian or 
American millers for good reliable brand 
of strong wheat flour to work direct from 
mill to baker. Apply H. S., care North- 





western Miller, 69 Mark Lane, London, 
E. C., England. 
AN EXTREMELY SUCCESSFUL FLOUR 


salesman of unquestioned ability and large 
personal following will consider arrange- 
ment with mill producing quality goods; 
territory, eastern Wisconsin and upper 
peninsula of Michigan; salary $3,600 and 
expenses, with commission of 10c bbl on 
sales over 50,000 bbis. Address C. K. K., 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ALESMAN, NEW YORK STATE, 12 
years’ successful experience flour and feed, 
desires permanent connection with repu- 
table mill that would appreciate results; 
wide acquaintance and thoroughly under- 
stands all local conditions; will call on 
large buyers or am in a position to or- 
ganize and direct sales force that would 
show immediate results; satisfactory refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘Hustler,’”’ care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


mn 





THE HALF OWNER- 
manager of a_ successful 
1,000-bbl_ milling company 
invites confidential commu- 
nication with well located, 
financially strong, milling 
company of larger capacity, 
regarding position of man- 
ager, basis salary and per- 
centage of profits, with priv- 
ilege of buying substantial 
stock interest later; experi- 
enced in northwest and 
southwest. Address 1805, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 


AS SUPERINTE 2NDE NT AND HEAD MILL- 
er by up-to-date practical miller in mill 
from 200 bbis up; 15 years’ practical ex- 
perience in milling from 100 bbls up to 
5,000 in the best mills in the United States; 
understand all work in milling game; have 
my own tools; can keep mill and plant in 
perfect ‘order; my yield and flour every- 
where are the best; know all about mer- 
chant and custom buying and selling; now 
have charge of plant running full time, pro- 
ducing high-class work, but for good reason 
desire to chahge; A No. 1 references; age 
32; good habits; prefer West and Pacific 


Coast; wages accepted, $200 per month or 
better; when answering state particulars 
about position and salary paid. Address 
1832, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CHEMIST, NOW IN CHARGE, CAN FUR- 
nish the best qualifications, wishes a posi- 
tion in a flour mill. Address D. 1. R., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





——3 





FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business, best location in the state; 
large territory; answer quick. Hoffman & 
Piesinger, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


200-bb1 North Dakota mill, 
or will sell third interest in 
same to good mill manager; 
mill is running full time at 
present and has a good local 
and shipping trade; has al- 
ways been a good money- 


maker. Address. 1831, care 
° Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bbI 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write ‘‘Kansas,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. § AND ONE NO. 6 


Iron Prinz scourer; one Prinz dust col-. 


lector, No. 24; two Prinz dust collectors, 
No. 87. Address 1709, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—150 H-P ALLIS CORLISS EN- 
gine; 75 h-p high speed Chandler & Taylor 
engine; boiler feed pump and several power 
pumps; all in good condition; also six round 
reels, The Crystal Mills, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition, Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED —TO_ “SELL A 60-BBL MIDGET 
Marvel mill (unit); we do not care to sell 
cleaning machinery, as we are going to 
install a larger mill; the mill has run only 
one year; we are running full time and 
making excellent flour; mill located in an 
Oklahoma town. Address 493, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


ATTENTION, MILLERS — GOVERNMENT 
milling restrictions having been removed, 
are you equipped for making patent flour? 
We can furnish good used bolting and 
purifying machinery quick and at one-third 
the price of new. Mills Machinery Ex- 











change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 

SPECIAL MENTION—ONE AVERY AUTO- 
matic scale, % bu dump, $175; one double 
9x24 Wolf rolls, caliper 8%, $175; one 
8-section, 10-sieve No. 0% plansifter, $250; 
one rebuilt friction clutch bran packer, 


$150; 40 feet of right and left hand 8-inch 
iron conveyor, $30. Also anything else in 
good used mill and elevator machinery that 
you may want. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
44 Chamber of Commerce, Minnéapolis, 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WE NEED ROLLER FEED MILLS, TWO 
or three pair high, also centrifugal reels; 
write us description of any other good used 
mill and elevator machinery that you want 
to dispose of. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
44 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid © 
shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, iy Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








TO EXCHANGE FOR FLOUR MILL, 320 
acres central Minnesota land, close to good 
town, under high state of cultivation, with 
good improvements, small incumbrance; 
equity valuation, $12,000. Address 1847, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND MALTING 
Plant located at Davenport, Iowa; grain 
elevator, 220,000 bus storage capacity; malt 
house, 1,800 bus daily capacity; situated 
on the C. R. L & P. Ry. tracks, and C., 
M. & St. P. and C., B. & Q. roads are 
available; transit privileges are granted 
for eastern and southern points and the 
location is very favorable for distribution 
of feeds and grain to those points as well as 
to the central feeding district; the loca- 
tion is in one of the best farming districts; 
plant is in good physical condition and was 
operated until malting was prohibited, For 
particulars apply to Davenport Malt & 
Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa. 





First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 
orseling, | CAs 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 


ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
Rails What have you for sale? 











The only modern 
Riverside Code miller's code in 
Used exclusively on a ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $3.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








hearted 


Voluntary Testimony 


‘Our pamphlets on Acceptances and 
Financing Domestic and Foreign 
Trade have a world-wide circulation. 
Their value is borne out by this 
voluntary testimony: 


“An examination of these pam- 
phlets revealed much of interest 
to the student of Political Econo- 
my and much of practical value 

_to the business man. Your bank 
is to be commended for its whole- 
interest and its self- 
imposed obligation of educating 
bankers and business men.” 








128 Broadway 


These are Standard Works 


Conies can be had on application 


THE 


American Exchange National Bank 


New York City 














FOR SALE 
ROLLED OATS MILL 


Daily capacity 300 barrels, elevator capacity 135,000 bushels, 


both in first-class condition and ready to operate. 


ADDRESS X 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


NEW. YORK 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
' No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





CANOPY FLOUR 


A 
Super-Excellent Flour 
for 
Discriminating 
Buyers 














Cumberland Mills 


Nashville, Tennessee 
* Member of the Food Administration Member Millers’ National Federation 


Special Agents of Foreign Governments 
and Exporters 


TAKE NOTICE 


Before making your pur- 
chases—write and wire 


LIBERTY MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Can furnish large quanti- 
ties flour on short notice. 








%& Member of the Food Administration 




















JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
MILLERS OF 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR, 
MEAL AND FEED 











Capacity, 1000 Barrels Flour, 2500 Bushels Meal, Our Products Please the Most Particular 
100.000 Ponnds Feed People 


J. Allen Smith 
& Company 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Millers of High Grade Flour, 
Meal and Feed 
Capacity, 1,500 Barrels Flour 
5,000 Bushels Corn Meal 
% Member of the Food Administration. 











Dahnke-Walker Milling Co. 


HIGHEST CLASS CORN PRODUCTS 


GRITS, CREAM MEAL, 
STANDARD MEAL ana FEED 


JERSEY CREAM BRANDS REGISTERED 
UNION CITY, TENN. 


Use Corn Products and Save the Wheat 
% Member of the Food Administration 


H. T. LAWLER, JR., President 


Tidewater Milling & Trading Co. 
FLOUR—MILLERS—CORN 


Rail and Water Connections 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
%* Member of the Food Administration 


Yellow and White 
Degerminated Corn Products 
Arkadelphia Milling Co. 


‘“We Never Sleep” Arkadelphia, Ark. 
¥* Member of the Food Administration 














—RICE BRAN—RICE POLISH 


RICKERT’S RICE MILLS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


RIC 











RED SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
e and WHITE CORN MILLERS 
Soo Barrels of Meal’ YATES & DONELSON CO. 


Millers an 35 Years MEMPHIS, TENN. 
% Member of the Food Administration 


Y.& D.C 


Capacity: one Barrels of Flour 





Trademarks Seeistered in Uaivea 


Countries. 


4 y FOR GRINDING 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Trade Mark Experts Complete files regis- a'\ SCREENINGS. CEREALS | ETC. 
Established Over tered Flour Brands : 
Half Century —Booklet Free Ses BE E “GU MP “O. 





600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. O. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Lexington Roller Mills Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of high quality corn flour and 
LEXINGTON, KY. al 
*& Member of the Poot Administration 


old fashioned Hoe Cake Meal. 
Write or wire us for samples and prices. 








Paul & Paul, Patent Attorneys and Solicitors ®Ssewity Bulldine 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks Registered in all Countries 








LOUIS 





FACTORIES 
ST. LOUIS 
NASHVILLE 


rMOUSTON 
WAREHOUSES 


MO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GRAND RAPIOS 


i Pe es 


_ Find 











